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Webmasters  are 


I H  il  i 

"WebMaster  does  a  great  job  of  combining  Web  issues  with 
business  applications.  It  not  only  addresses  what  technology 
can  do,  but  how  it  can  be  incorporated  into  the  business." 


Kathryn  Creech,  Vice  President  of  Hearst  New 
Media  Technology  and  General  Manager  of 
HomeArts,  relies  on  WebMaster  to  Master  the  Web. 


Managing  the  growth  and  direction  of  HomeArts 
requires  Kathryn  Creech  to  stay  on  top  of  the 
latest  Web  trends,  applications  and  products. 
The  HomeArts  web  site,  targeted  primarily  to 
women,  is  visited  by  approximately  1  million 
visitors  each  month.  Kathryn's  primary 
objective  is  to  deliver  valuable 
content  and  services  to  attract 
and  retain  Web  site  viewers 
and  advertisers. 

Kathryn  and  her  staff  are  always  looking 
to  enhance  their  Web  site.  "We  look  for 
Web  technology  and  software  tools 
that  will  give  our  audience  an  excep¬ 
tional  Web  experience.  We're  not 
simply  interested  in  having  what's 
new  because  it's  new.  " The  Web 
evaluation  and  purchase 
process  at  HomeArts  is  a  collaborative  effort 
among  business  executives  representing  marketing,  IT  and  operations. 
Recommendations  go  to  Kathryn,  who  makes  the  final 
purchasing  decision. 


"The  ads 

I've  seen  in 
WebMaster 
make  me 
aware  of  the 
various  tools 
that  are 
out  there." 


"WebMaster 
is  a  great 
source  of 
ideas  and 
information." 


WebMaster  Magazine:  Read  by  150,000  IT  and 
Business  Executives  Who  Want  to  Master  the  Web 

The  webmaster  function  is  represented  by  all  areas  of  the  enterprise. 
Although  they  might  not  hold  the  actual  title,  "webmaster,"  these 
influential  executives  are  involved  in  Web  development,  Internet  and 
intranet  product  purchases,  and  Web  business  strategy.  Only  one 
magazine  addresses  their  needs:  WebMaster. 

To  find  out  more  about  WebMaster  Magazine  and 
the  audience  it  reaches,  contact  Mike  Masters  at  (201)  244-5510  or 
masters@cio.com  and  ask  for  a  WebMaster  Media  Kit. 


Internet  Pundit 
DONNA  HOFFMAN 
Says  Web  Success 
Means  Going 
With  The  Flow 
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Calculating  Web  ROI 

PLUS  Why  Intranets  Buy  Outside  Content 


Our  Software 

Corporate 
All  our  compen 


More  clients  —  including  462  of  the  Fortune  500  —  trust  CA  security  soft¬ 
ware  than  all  the  partial,  proprietary  solutions  offered  by  IBM/Tivoli,  Platinum 
and  Boole  &  Babbage. 

CA  Security  Software  Is  #1. 

CA  holds  more  security  “firsts”  than  any  other  vendor.  CA  was  the  first  to 
secure  IBM’s  DB2  platform  (two  years  before  IBM).  CA  was  the  first  to  identify 
and  address  all  the  security  risks  of  UNIX  and  NT.  And  with  the  introduction  of 
ICE  (Internet  Commerce  Enabled™),  CA  is  the  first  to  make  it  safe  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Internet. 


Unicenter  TNG  Is  The  Industry  Standard 
For  Network  And  Systems  Management. 


Single  Sign-On  lets  users  use  one  password  and 
sign  on  once  for  every  platform. 
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Unicenter®  TNG™  offers  the  only 
integrated  solution  for  true  end- 
to-end  enterprise  management. 
With  support  for  every  major 
hardware  platform  and  operat¬ 
ing  system,  Unicenter  TNG  is 
open,  scalable,  extensible  and 
100%  vendor-neutral.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Unicenter  TNG  offers  all 
kinds  of  powerful  and  exciting 
new  features  like  a  real-world, 
3-D  interface  with  virtual  reality, 
Business  Process  Views™  and 
advanced  agent  technology. 

No  other  management 
software  offers  anything  like  it. 


Secures  Mare 

Data  Than 

tors  Combined. 


a  Consistent  Look/Feel  Across  Platforms 

*  Central  &  Localized  Security  Controls 

a  Full  Audit  &  Control  of  OS  Supervisor  Functions 
a  Complete  Access  Controls 
Policy-Based  Access  Controls 

*  Multi-Platform  Single  Sign-On 

a  Enterprise-Wide  Security  Event  Monitoring 
a  2D,  3D  &  Web  User  Interface 

*  NT  Workstation  for  Legacy  Security  Controls 

*  Secure  and  Manage  Every  IT  Security 
Resource 

a  Focal-Point  Security  Administration 


*■  Integrated  Functions  Built  on  Common  Objects 
&  Services 

a  Open  Connectivity  to  Existing  Systems  and 
Applications 

a  Centrally  View  Any  Security  Event  That  Occurs 
Anywhere  in  the  Enterprise 
*■  Propagate  Security  Events  from  the  C/S  and 
Mainframe  or  Midrange  Environments 
*  Extended  Security  Controls 
a  Windows-Based  Administration 
a  Advanced  Auditing/Reporting/Monitoring 
Cross-Platform 


The  Best  Feature  Ot  All  Is  Unicenler  TNG 
Is  Shipping  Today. 
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While  our  competitors  are  talking  about  a  framework  for  the 
“future,”  Unicenter  TNG  is  a  proven  soft¬ 
ware  solu¬ 
tion  that’s 
available 

today.  It’s  real,  it’s  mission-critical  and 
it’s  up  and  running  in  thousands  of 
sites  around  the  world  for  some  of 
the  smartest  clients  in  the  world. 

Our  clients  sleep  soundly  every  night 
knowing  that  all  their  IT  assets  are  safely 
protected  by  the  best  security  soft 
ware  in  the  world.  Shouldn’t  you? 


For  More  Information  Call 
1-888-864-2368 
OrVisilwww.cai.com 
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Software  superior  by  design. 


Unicenter  TNG 
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Go  Figure 


T  Now  that  their  Web  initiatives  have  swallowed  a 
few  million  dollars  and  are  roaring  for  more, 
corporations  are  starting  to  ask  hard  questions 
about  payback. 

By  Derek  Slater 
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Buying  Power 


Intranet  content  must  be  consistent,  reliable 
and  ready  to  post-three  reasons  why  buying 
is  better  than  building. 

By  Jennifer  Bresnahan 


Protect  or  Serve 

▼  Tight  security  is  a  must,  but  too  much  security  can 
keep  customers  as  well  as  intruders  away  from  your 
business.  Experts  talk  about  choices,  trade-offs  and 
doing  what  has  to  be  done. 

By  Daniel  P.  Pern 


Tales  of  Hoffman 


▼  When  she's  not  studying  its  business  potential, 

Donna  L.  Hoffman  is  defending  the  Internet's  freedom. 
By  Anne  Stuart 
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“because  we 


want  our 

customers  to 

away,” 


and  other  sound  business  reasons  Travelocity 


uses  Silicon  Graphics  WebFORCE  servers. 


ir 


When  your  Web  site  connects  directly 
to  the  system  that  books  nearly 
one-third  of  the  world’s  electronic 
travel  reservations,  your  servers  had 
better  be  accommodating.  Which  is 
why  SABRE®  Interactive 
chose  Silicon  Graphics® 
WebFORCE®  servers  for 
their  Travelocity™  Web 
site.  Our  WebFORCE 


vs? ' 


WebFORCE 


LEADING  SITES 
POWERED  BY  WEBPORCE 

www.travelocity.com 
www.nintendo.com 
www.eds.com 


www.timex.com 


www.pepsi.com 

www.hbo.com 


industry-leading  I/O  performance, 
lets  their  Web  site  handle 
anything.  And  because  Silicon 
Graphics  offers  the  widest  range 
of  compatible  servers,  they  can 
easily  scale  their  site  to 
handle  even  more.  All 
of  which  means  that 
Travelocity  is  getting 


m  SUiconGraphics 

^  Computer  Systems 


www.superpages.com 


a  lot  of  mileage  out  of 
servers  combine  64-bit  MIPS®  RISC  our  servers.  You  can,  too.  For  more 

microprocessors  with  the  highest  information  call  800.636.8  1  84,  see  what’s  possible 
data  throughput  in  the  market.  The  Department  LS0071  or  visit  us  at 
revolutionary  system  architecture,  with  www.sgi.com/Products/WebFORCE. 


<0  1997  Silicon  Graphics.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Silicon  Graphics.  WebFORCE.  and  the  Silicon  Graphics  logo  are  registered  trademarks.  02.  Origin.  0rigin200.  0rigin2000,  the  WebFORCE  logo  and  See  what’s  possible  are 
trademarks,  of  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  MIPS  and  the  MIPS  RISC  Certified  Power  logo  are  registered  trademarks,  of  MIPS  Technologies.  Inc.  SABRE  is  a  registered  service  mark  and  Travelocity  is  a  service  mark  of  The  SABRE  Group.  Inc. 
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Customer  Interface 


Do  You  Know  Me? 

r  At  more  and  more  Web  sites  these  days,  the  answer  is  "Yes, 
I  do  know  you.  Maybe  better  than  you  realize." 

By  Jim  Sterne 


Reporter's  Notebook 


Going  South 


▼  They  are  beer  distributors,  bank  customers  and  miners  in 
the  desert,  and  they  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  being  wired  in 
South  America. 

By  Peter  Fabris 


Webmasters'  Guild 


Modern  Architecture 

▼  Information  architects 

create  blueprints  that  let  users 
easily  navigate  their  own 
paths  to  knowledge. 

By  Matthew  Cutler 
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Threads  8 

T  Planes  and  Trains 

▼  Inner  Growth 

▼  CEOs  Click  Here 

T  Making  the  Grade  Available 


▼  Sale-throughs 

T  Simplify,  Simplify 

▼  Off  the  Cybershelf 

Netrepreneurs  14 

▼  A  Conference  Call 

Index  60 
Browser  64 

T  Software  Safari 

▼  Being  There 

T  Bolts  out  of  the  Blue 

▼  Bye-Bye  Phone 

▼  Safe  Passage 

▼  Smart  Network  Tricks 
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OnLive!  Community  Server.  Real-time  group  communication  on  the  Internet  and  your  Intranet.  It's  tough 
enough  herding  your  crowd  across  the  hall,  let  alone  across  town  or  cross-country.  Now  there's  an 
easier  way  to  get  your  get-togethers  together.  It's  OnLive!  Community  Server,  the  leading  group 
communication  software  for  the  Web.  It  lets  groups  speak  in  their  own  voices,  in  real  time,  at  one 
convenient  site:  yours.  Suddenly,  your  URL  is  their  conference  room.  Or  their  remote  classroom. 
Or  their  customer  support  center.  And  they  can  connect  with  online  audio,  text  and  graphics. 
Best  of  all,  you  can  start  attracting  crowds  today,  with  this  free  5-voice  server  CD.  We'll  even 
help  you  set  up  a  trial  meeting,  training  session  or  conference  call — whatever  you'd  like. 

OnLive!  Community  Server.  See  how  people  can  work  better  together  when  they're  apart.  ^ 


FREE  5-VOICE 
SERVER  CO 


For  your  free  server  software  or  online  session,  contact  us 
free  at  1-888-866-5483,  ext.  19.  Dr  www.onlive.com/promo/wma.litml. 


1 997,  OnLive!  Technologies,  Inc. 
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bers  ranging  from  5  million  to  75  million,  and  only  two 
of  those  numbers  were  the  same.  The  confusion  is  un¬ 
derstandable:  Searching  for  the  same  information  on 
E-land  ( www.e-land.com ),  a  site  that  styles  itself  as  “the 
place”  for  statistics  about  the  Web,  I  found  14  different 
numbers  from  15  researchers.  (Only  Hambrecht  & 
Quist  and  Hoffman/Novak  came  up  with  the  same 
number:  10  million  in  1995.  And  even  then,  Ham¬ 
brecht  &  Quist’s  figure  referred  to  users  worldwide, 


while  Hoffman  and  Novak  took  into  account  U.S. 
users  only.) 

Now  let’s  pretend  my  14  colleagues  are  employed  by 
various  divisions  of  your  company.  And  let’s  say  that 
each  has  been  given  the  mission  to  report  back  on,  oh, 
the  average  salary  for  a  webmaster  with  two  years’ 
experience  or  the  consumption  of  artificial  sweeteners 
in  Latin  America.  Each  plugs  keywords  into  a  different 
search  engine  and  goes  to  the  site  that  tops  the  result¬ 
ing  list.  Each  finds  a  credible-sounding  source  and 
relies  on  that  source’s  data  to  create  a  job  description  or 
a  report  evaluating  your  company’s  prospects  for  sell- 


When  an  editor  here  first  told  me 
that  companies  were  buying  third- 
party  content  for  their  intranets, 

I  was  a  tad  surprised.  Assuming  that 
many  organizations  with  intranets 
also  give  their  employees  Internet  access,  it  seemed 
counterintuitive  to  shell  out  biggish  bucks  for  content 
while  simultaneously  opening  up  a  repository  of 
information  so  vast  that  it  makes  The  Columbia 
Encyclopedia  look  like  a  Little  Golden  Book.  Why  buy 
the  cow,  after  all,  when  so  much  milk  is  available 
gratis? 

There  are  several  good  reasons,  as  Staff  Writer 
Jennifer  Bresnahan  explains  in  her  story  “Buying 
Power”  on  Page  34.  For  one  thing,  much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  companies  are  buying  doesn’t  exist  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  Internet,  so  if  they  want  employees  to  have  it,  they 
have  to  round  it  up  themselves.  Then  there’s  the  added 
value  that  comes  from  content  providers  who  customize 
material  for  paying  clients,  aggregating  and  filtering 
relevant  news  for  a  particular  industry  or  company.  And 
buying  material  outright  helps  to  shield  organizations 
from  charges  of  copyright  violation  (a  danger  many 
ignored  in  pre- Web  days  when  managers  merrily  ran 
off  500  copies  of  the  latest  Fortune  cover  story  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  their  nonsubscribed  staff  members). 

But  one  of  the  strongest  motivators  for  companies’ 
buying  content  may  well  be  fear  of  the  Internet.  I’m  not 
talking  about  the  fear  that  employees  will  fritter  away 
their  nine-to-fives  reading  porn  and  trading  urban 
myths;  I’m  talking  about  the  fear  that  they  will  use  the 
Net  as  a  way  to  rapidly  obtain  information  that  is  criti¬ 
cal  to  their  jobs.  If  that  prospect  doesn’t  set  you  quak¬ 
ing  in  your  boots,  think  of  it  this  way:  How  would  you 
like  it  if  the  market  watchers,  researchers,  competitive 
intelligence  specialists,  analysts,  librarians  and  other 
assorted  external  data  harvesters  employed  by  your 
company  started  pulling  stuff  off  the  Internet  and  in¬ 
serting  it  willy-nilly  into  the  reports  on  which  you  base 
critical  business  decisions?  It  would  be  like  sending 
children  into  the  forest  and  telling  them  they  can  eat 
anything  they  see  growing  there. 

As  an  experiment,  I  sent  an  e-mail  to  my  36  editorial 
colleagues  asking  them  to  go  out  on  the  Web  and  bring 
back  a  figure  for  the  number  of  Internet  users  world¬ 
wide.  Fourteen  responded  (the  rest  were  obviously  too 
busy  reading  about  microwaved  poodles)  with  num- 
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ing  low-fat  desserts  in  Mexico.  None  of  the  figures 
found  on  the  Internet  agree,  and,  consequently,  no 
two  employees  draw  the  same  conclusion.  Pandemoni¬ 
um  reigns. 

The  information  on  which  companies  base  decisions 
must  be  three  things:  reliable,  timely  and  consistent. 
That’s  why  executives  enter  into  relationships  with 
pricey  consultants  and  subscribe  to  premium  research 
services.  And  it’s  why  companies  like  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
Bloomberg  LP  and  Dun  &  Bradstreet  can  still  charge 
for  their  services  while  newcomers  to  the  information 
market  are  giving  it  away  on  every  street  corner  on  the 
Web.  If  there  are  13  ways  of  looking  at  a  blackbird,  it 
makes  sense  to  pick  the  way  that  has  worked  for  you  in 
the  past.  Brand  is  beautiful. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Web  is  not  a  fabulous 
source  of  information  or  that  free  information  is  neces¬ 
sarily  of  lower  quality  than  information  that  is  paid  for. 
But  companies  that  allow  employees  to  do  research  on 
the  Web  must  exercise  quality  control.  They  must  teach 
employees  the  difference  between  good  information 
and  bad  information  and  where  to  find  the  former. 
(One  of  Leonard  Fuld’s  books  on  competitive  intelli¬ 
gence,  such  as  The  New  Competitor  Intelligence,  is  an 
excellent  place  to  start.  Check  out  www.fuld.com/new- 
comp.html.)  They  must  identify  reliable  sources  online 
and  make  sure  that  all  employees  are  working  from  the 
same  Web  page.  And — given  that  many  sites  publish 
quickly  without  subjecting  material  to  serious  re¬ 
view — they  must  emphasize  that  no  information 
pulled  from  the  Web  should  be  accepted  at  face  value. 
Ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  researcher  at  TV  Guide,  we 
were  required  to  find  a  minimum  of  two  corroborating 
sources  for  every  “fact”  that  appeared  in  the  magazine, 
down  to  the  question  of  whether  McLean  Stevenson 
purchased  his  underwear  in  the  supermarket.  (He  did.) 

The  complaints  about  information  overload  are 
somewhat  off-base:  You  can  never  have  too  much  good 
information.  Companies  using  the  Internet  must  do 
whatever  it  takes  to  ensure  that  the  information  they 
find  online  is  Grade  A.  Even  if  it  means  buying  the  cow. 


Executive  Editor 
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Planes  and  Trains 


ecember  was  an  eventful 
month  for  The  Boeing  Co. 
(www.boeing.com) .  The 
aerospace  giant  announced 
its  intent  to  merge  with  Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Corp.  and 
acquire  two  divisions  of 
Rockwell  International 
Corp.,  moves  that  will  dou¬ 
ble  its  employee  population 
to  200,000.  Now  Boeing 
must  get  its  new  managers 
up  to  speed  while  helping 
existing  managers  flourish 
in  an  environment  that  is 
changing  as  rapidly  as  the 
terrain  under  a  747. 

In  response,  Fred  Kelley, 
manager  of  marketing,  com¬ 
munications  and  technology 
at  the  Boeing  Cer 


ling 
le  compa- 
5  intranet. 

: 


Managers  and  eventually 
employees  will  use  the  Man¬ 
ager’s  Resource  Catalog, 
currently  in  beta,  to  learn 
about,  register  for  and 
retrieve  media  elements  of 
in-house  and  outside 
courses.  Soon,  Kelley 
hopes,  they  also  will  take 
classes  online  and  use  the 
site  to  plot  their  career 
paths. 

The  Manager’s  Resource 
Catalog  is  just  that — a  cata¬ 
log,  created  with  software 
from  ICat  Corp.,  which  nor¬ 
mally  caters  to  external 
shopping  sites.  By  this  sum¬ 
mer,  it  should  include  every¬ 
thing  currently  published  in 
Boeing’s  100-j 

w;  managers 
m,  select  their 
classes,  register  and  be  noti¬ 
fied  about  available  space. 
There’s  also  a  feedback  but 
ton,  “so  people  can  use  the 
■  •  Wi 


comments  of  their  peers  to 
help  them  decide  whether  to 
take  a  course,”  Kelley  says. 

Kelley  and  his  webmaster, 
Rikel  Getty,  are  working 


Work, Work, 

Work 

Number  of 

Internet-related 

,obs  that  will  be 
|  created  in  1997» 

!  186,280 
percent  increase 
over  1996i  86 

source:  Christian  &  Timbers  Inc. 
I  (www.ctnet.com);  based  on 
1  interviews  with  2,500  companies. 

1  ]ndudes  jobs  in  Internet  tecn- 

I  [ologiesLd  Web  site  deployment. 

toward  on-site  training  as 
well.  Getty  is  air 


'  1  T,  •  X 

]  and  Progressive  f 


/using 
;  video 


I 


that  train  Boeing  managers 
to  deliver  courses  over  the 
Net,  thus  reducing  travel 
expenses  and  opening  up 
those  courses  to  more  peo¬ 
ple.  (The  company  would 
like  to  export  education  as 
well:  In  his  previous  assign¬ 
ment,  Getty  worked  with  a 
group  that  was  making 
training  available  to  Boe¬ 
ing’s  aircraft  customers  on 
CD-ROMs.) 

Perhaps  the  most  innova¬ 
tive  feature  of  the  Manager’s 
Resource  Catalog,  however, 
will  be  a  tool  that  lets  man¬ 
agers — and  eventually  other 
employees — plot  their 
career  paths  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  “Someone  would  cre¬ 
ate  a  profile  saying,  ‘My  ca¬ 
reer  goal  is  to  be  a  manager 
in  two  years,  a  mid-level 
manager  in  five  years  and  an 
executive  manager  in  1 5 
years,”’  Kelley  explains. 
“[The  program]  would  lay 
out  the  skills  and  courses 
they  would  need  in  order  to 
do  that.  Then  when  a  course 
came  up,  anyone  who  had 
that  requirement  would 
automatically  be  alerted.  It’s 
part  push,  part  pull — like 
PointCast  for  personal 
skills.”  -Leigh  Buchanan 


Simplify,  Simplify 


1  he  trend  toward  using 
packaged  client/server 
software  to  run  the 
basic  processes  of  a 
business  has  created  a 
new  category — enter¬ 
prise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  software — as 
well  as  a  lot  of  home¬ 
work  for  users.  SAP 
AG’s  R/3 
client/server 
package,  for 
example, 
requires  in- 
depth  train¬ 
ing  that  for 
occasional  users  falls  into 
the  more-information-than- 
needed  category. 

With  its  latest  release,  R/3 
release  3.1,  SAP  has  created 
a  browser  link  into  its  com¬ 
plex  software  that  lets  em¬ 
ployees,  customers  and  sup¬ 
pliers  scoop  out  chunks  of 
basic  information.  At  the 
core  of  the  new  system  is  a 
set  of  software  objects  called 
business  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interfaces 
(BAPIs)  that  define  basic 
business  processes  such  as 
order,  customer  or  part 
number”  so  that  companies 


can  exchange  order  requisi¬ 
tions  without  getting  data 
entry  clerks  involved  or  set¬ 
ting  up  an  expensive  EDI 
link.  The  BAPIs — there  are 
now  more  than  100  of  them 
available  on  SAP’s  Web  site 
( www.sap.com ) — are  like 
software  extension  cords 
that  developers  (and  SAP’s 
competitors)  can  use  to  link 
their  systems  with  R/3.  IS 
departments  can  build  their 
own  Internet  application 
hooks  into  the  R/3  system  or 
use  SAP’s  predefined  com¬ 
ponents,  such  as  an  em¬ 
ployee  self-service  HR  ap¬ 
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Analysts'  blue-sky  predictions  about  intranet  growth  are  playing  out  on  the  ground, 
according  to  a  survey  by  Delphi  Consulting  Croup  Inc.  ( www.delphigroup.com ). 
Delphi  asked  600  business  professionals  about  their  companies'  activities  on  the 
inner  Web.  What's  interesting  is  not  the  quantity  of  organizations  that  reported 
having  intranets  but  rather  the  quality  of  the  work  they  are  doing  there. 


;  with  more  than  three-quarters  of  their  desktops  connected  to  an  intranet  37% 

t  to  have  more  than  three-quarters  of  their  desktops  connected  in  five  years  82% 


plication  that  updates  per¬ 
sonnel  information  over  the 
company  intranet. 

Most  of  the  Internet 
hooks  into  R/3  are  small, 
designed  to  skim  the  surface 
rather  than  delve  too  deep 
into  data-intensive  transac¬ 
tion  processing.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  the  Internet  still  looks 
more  like  a  two-lane  road 
than  a  highway,  says  Barry 
Wilderman,  vice  president 
of  the  Application  Delivery 
Strategies  service  at  Meta 
Group  Inc.  He  argues  that 
for  now,  anyway,  the  BAPIs 
are  mostly  a  neighborly  ges¬ 
ture,  designed  to 
respond  to  com¬ 
plaints  that  SAP  is 
unwilling  to  give 
anyone  the  soft¬ 
ware  keys  to  its 
complex  system. 
“They’re  the  800- 
pound  gorilla 
that’s  trying  to  be 
a  good  citizen  in 
the  world,”  says 
Wilderman. 
-Christopher  Koch 
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Off  the  Cybershelf 


his  is  a  book  about  a  group 
of  people  who  are  reinvent¬ 
ing  culture  and  civilization,” 
writes  author  and  literary 
agent  John  Brockman  in  the 
introduction  to  Digerati: 
Encounters  with  the  Cyber 
Elite  (Hardwired, 

1996).  “They  are 
not  on  the  fron¬ 
tier,  they  are  the 
frontier.” 

No  question.  The 
list  of  pioneers — 
they  can’t  honestly 
be  called  anything 
else— reads  like  a  vir¬ 
tual  social  register: 

John  Perry  Barlow, 

Steve  Case,  Esther  Dyson, 
Bill  Gates,  Mike  Godwin, 
Jaron  Lanier,  Scott  McNealy, 
Howard  Rheingold,  Paul 
Saffo  and  23  others. 

Those  luminaries  aren’t 


profiled  so  much  as  they  are 
captured  in  quick  snapshots 
taken  from  several  view¬ 
points.  Each  snapshot  con¬ 
sists  of  Brockman’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  subject’s  place 
in  cyberspace 
history,  a  few 
pages  of  the  per¬ 
son’s  own  mus- 
ings  and  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  im¬ 
pressions  and 
recollections 
from  other 
digerati.  The 
fragmented, 
f  interactive 
approach  is  the 
book’s  greatest 
strength — and  its  greatest 
weakness. 

Brockman  initiates  each 
of  his  subjects  into  the  fra¬ 
ternity  with  a  descriptive 


name.  Virtual  Community 
author  Rheingold  is  “The 
Citizen.”  Futurist  Saffo  is 
“The  Oracle.”  Analyst 
Dyson  is  “The  Pattern- 
Recognizer.”  But  a  few  seem 
overcharitable  or  even  hy¬ 
perbolic.  America  Online 
CEO  Steve  Case,  fielding 
persistent  customer  com¬ 
plaints,  is  more  “The  Diplo¬ 
mat”  than  “The  Statesman.” 
And  while  he  is  indeed  a 
visionary,  does  Wired  Exec¬ 
utive  Editor  Kevin  Kelly 
really  deserve  canonization 
as  “The  Saint”? 

In  some  cases,  the  rapid- 
fire  jump  from  voice  to  voice 
works  beautifully,  creating  a 
lively  cocktail  party  atmo¬ 
sphere.  And  while  most  of 
Brockman’s  guests  say  only 
the  nicest  things  about  one 
another,  they  do  engage  in 
some  dishing.  Here’s  Rhein¬ 
gold  calling  Silicon  Snake  Oil 


Wonder 

Years 

Number  of 
American 
households 
online  at  the 
end  of  Decem¬ 
ber  199  5i 
11.3  million. 

Number  of 
American 
households 
online  at  the 
end  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1996t 
18.1  million. 

Source:  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Reports  International 
Inc.’s  Information  & 

Interactive  Services  Report, 

Jan.  31, 1997 

author  Cliff  Stoll  “off-the- 
wall,  charming  and  nuts.” 
Here’s  Gates  dismissing  Bar- 
low  as  one  of  those  people 
“who  are  famous  because 
they’re  famous.”  And 
here’s  publisher  David 
Bunnell  saying  he 
doesn’t  have  time  to 
read  books  by  sociol¬ 
ogist-psychologist 
Sherry  Turkle, 
adding:  “I  wonder 
about  people  who  do.” 

Brockman  clearly 
knows  his  subjects — 
many  are  clients  or 
friends.  And  they 
clearly  know  one  an¬ 
other,  as  well  as  the 
communications  rev¬ 
olution  that  unites 
them.  Such  insider 
knowledge  achieves 
greater  intimacy  than 
a  disinterested  biog¬ 
raphy  could.  Still, 
there  are  times  when 
it  all  seems  a  bit  too 
cozy.  -Anne  Stuart 
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Students  at  the  University  of  Utah  ( www.utah.edu )  got  some  good  news  and 
some  bad  news  recently.  The  good  news:  They  will  never  again  experience  the 
dread  of  opening  their  mailboxes  and  finding  paper  printouts  of  last  semester's 
grades.  The  bad  news:  From  now  on,  those 
grades  will  be  ever  present,  shining  on  the 
monitors  of  every  computer  with  access  to 
the  school's  intranet.  Students  need  only 
punch  in  their  ID  numbers  and  PIN 
codes  for  an  explanation  of 
why  their  applications  to 
Harvard  Medical  School  came 
back  unopened. 

University  of  Utah  Director 
of  Admissions  and  Registrar 
Ralph  Boren  reports  with 
pleasure  that  the  new  system 
is  expected  to  save  nearly 
$30,000  a  year  in  postage 
alone  and  a  smaller  amount  in 
printing  and  paper  costs.  The 
students'  verdict  remains  out 
but  might  well  vary  with  their 
CPAs.  -Art  Jahnke 
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8,987,936  dial-ups 

clog  the  Internet  everyday. 

■  '• 

\ 


Isn't  it  nice  to  find  an  ISP  that 
isn't  slowed  down  by  any  of  them , 


network  is  strictly  business.  No  dial-ups.  No  chat 
rooms.  No  teenagers  downloading  Baywatch 
JPEGs.  Just  an  Internet  service  that  really  works. 


Tired  of  fighting  for  bandwidth  with  an  army  of 


Web  surfers?  Let  Genuity  host  your  Web  server. 
Our  high-speed,  fully  redundant,  dual-meshed 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 


a  Bechtel  company 


SILICON  VALLEY 


LONDON 


PHOENIX 


Get  to  work  faster.  Call  1-888-GENUITY  for  a  free  consultation  or  visit  WWW.genility.net 


he  keyword  query  “job 
search”  on  AltaVista  re¬ 
trieves  about  30,000  sites. 
Somewhere  in  there  should 
be  options  for  senior-level 
executives,  right?  Not  so, 
says  the  career  management 
organization  Exec-U-Net 
Inc.  (www.execunet.com) . 

Executives  with  salaries 
above  $75,000  will  find  slim 
pickings  in  cyberspace  for 
several  reasons,  says  Exec- 
U- Net’s  executive  director, 
David  Opton.  First,  compa¬ 
nies  don’t  post  top  job  open¬ 
ings  because  they  fear  being 
bombarded  with  e-mail 
from  unqualified  applicants. 
They  also  might  not  want 
the  world  to  know  they’re 
looking  for  someone  at  that 
level — especially  if  the  cur¬ 
rent  position  holder  doesn’t 


know  he’s  leav¬ 
ing.  Finally,  the 
skills  and  char¬ 
acteristics 
desirable  in  a 
senior  manager 
don’t  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  key¬ 
word  searches. 

“The  three 
major  charac¬ 
teristics  that 
people  are  look¬ 
ing  for  are  in¬ 
dustry-specific 
experience, 
functional  ex¬ 
pertise  and  leadership,” 
Opton  says.  “That  stuff  you 
garner  from  face-to-face  in¬ 
terviews.” 

Rather  than  ad  surf,  Op¬ 
ton  advises,  executives 
should  join  online  clubs  and 
chat  rooms  to  forge  relation¬ 
ships  with  other  profes¬ 
sionals.  They  should  also  re¬ 
search  potential  employers 
through  the  Web  and  check 
out  bulletin  boards  to  keep 


up  with  industry  trends. 

Not  everyone  agrees  with 
Exec-U-Net’s  findings. 

Doug  Young,  CIO  of  execu¬ 
tive  recruiter  Management 
Recruiters  International  Inc. 
( www.mrinet.com ),  says  that 
even  though  ads  for  CEOs 
often  don’t  appear,  listings 
for  such  senior  positions  as 
CIO  or  vice  president  of 
sales  are  common.  “If  you 
think  about  the  demograph¬ 


ics  of  the  Web,  you’ll  see  that 
senior-level  executives  are 
using  it  to  find  jobs,”  says 
Young.  “Seventy- five  per¬ 
cent  of  the  people  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  have  a  college  degree, 
are  between  35  and  45  years 
old  and  are  making  average 
salaries  of  $60,000  or  better. 
These  are  among  the  people 
that  are  using  the  Internet  to 
do  job  searches.” 

-Jennifer  Bresnahan  CO 
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When  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  announced  last 
spring  that  it  would  base  its  Web  advertising  pay¬ 
ments  on  click-throughs  rather  than  impressions, 
many  online  publishers  decried  the  move  as  the 
death  of  Web  ads.  Now  ORB  Communications  & 
Marketing  Inc.  (www.orbnet.com)  has  taken  the 
pay-for-what-you-get  model  a  step  further.  ORB  cre¬ 
ated  a  banner  ad  that,  when  clicked,  takes  visitors 
to  a  minisite-a  POPsite-where  they  can  buy  a  product  or  service,  online 
or  off.  Payment  to  the  site  owner  for  those  direct  marketing-inspired  ad 
placements,  which  ran  for  about  a  month  on  sites  such  as  Excite  (www. 
excite.com )  and  CuisineNet  (www.cuisinenet.com) ,  is  based  on  sales 
rather  than  click-throughs  or  even  page  views. 

ORB  President  Andrew  S.  Pakula  won't  say  what  percentage  of  sales 
advertisers  share  with  host  sites  (the  direct-marketing  model  generally 
shares  between  5  percent  and  30  percent),  but  he  claims  that  a  recent  trial 
run  with  ads  for  Nabisco  Direct  was  successful.  ORB  hopes  to  start  placing 
POPsite  advertisements  for  more  companies  this  spring.  -Heath  Row 


Company 

Lines 

Percentage  of 
publicly  traded 
corporations 
that  have  Web 
sitesi  79 

Percentage 
of  those 
Web  sites  that 
post  the 
corporation's 
full  annual 
reports!  54 

Source:  Straightline 
Internet  Communications 
Survey,  1997.  Based  on  a 
Straightline  International 
survey  of  corporate  communi¬ 
cations  and  investor  relations 
professionals  at  2,000  publicly 
traded  companies. 
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want  answers  Frank,  how  fast  can  we  move  on  this? 


“1  sec  an  April  launch  date.  That  means  we  need  an  Internet  company 

that  can  strategize,  design  and  host 
our  web-site,  all  at  the  same  time.  Is  this  possible."" 

“Keep  your  diapers  dry,  baby,  I’ve  got 
the  perfect  formula." 


Marketing  •  Design  •  Network 


gs 
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It’s  amazing  how  quickly  the  Internet  is  maturing.  Ironlight  Digital  provides  integrated 
marketing  strategic,  a  world-class  web  design  shop,  and  highly  customized  network  services  a  1  under 
one  root.  Call  us  at  1  -  8  8  8  - 4  - 1 R  0  Nil  G  H  T,  visit  www.ironhght.com,  ore-mail  heybabyfe  nonhght.com 
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A  Conference  Call 


A  SPINOFF  FROM  THE  WELL  IS  BETTING  THAT  CONVERSATION 

WILL  BE  THE  NEXT  BIG  THING  ON  THE  INTERNET  BY  ANNE  STUART 


Key  to  The  Well’s  success  are  its  more  than  260 
online  conferences  on  topics  as  wide-ranging  as 
freelance  writing, 


food,  jazz  and  parent¬ 
ing.  Its  membership,  populated  at  first  by  writers, 
counterculture  leaders  and  high-tech  early  adopters, 
was  debating  online  before  most  people  ever  heard  of 
the  Internet.  In  fact,  that’s  all  members  do:  The  Well 
has  no  prepared  content. 

“There  were  really  interesting  things  happening  here 
that  could  have  great  application  to  the  Web  as  a 
whole,”  Wilhelm  says,  explaining  what  lured  her  away 
from  Time’s  Pathfinder  service,  where  she  and  Jim  Kin- 


I\  Page  One  story  last  January,  The  Wall  Street 
irnal  examined  the  shaky  state  of  electronic  publish- 
;,  calling  it  “more  a  case  study  in  failed  expectations 
in  outright  failure”  and  warning  readers  to  “stay 
ied  for  more  turmoil.” 

Normally,  such  an  analysis — which  in 
this  case  appeared  in  the  JournaTs  print  and 
Web  editions — might  provoke  a  few  letters 
to  the  editor.  But  instead  of  opting  for  one¬ 
way  correspondence,  more  than  40  readers 
debated  the  subject  at  length  in  a  Web  forum 
linked  to  the  article.  Ten  days  later,  they  were 
still  talking. 

That  type  of  instant  virtual  community  is 
just  what  the  people  behind  Well  Engaged  LLC 
( www.wellengaged.com )  had  in  mind  when 
they  created  an  all-in-one  package  of  confer¬ 
encing  software,  host  servers  and  consulting 
services.  Well  Engaged  is  betting  that  confer¬ 
encing  will  be  The  Next  Big  Thing  on  the  Web — 
not  just  for  publishers  but  for  anybody  with  an 
external  or  internal  site.  Content  may  be  king  for 
now,  they  say,  but  ultimately  the  people  will  rule. 

“The  old  model  of ‘We’re  going  to  pump  out 
content  to  the  consumer’  is  dying,”  says  Maria 
Wilhelm,  a  former  Time  Inc.  journalist  and  new- 
media  producer.  Wilhelm  is  president  of  both  Well 
Engaged  and  The  Whole  Earth  ’Lectronic  Link 
Inc.,  the  company  behind  The  Well,  a  celebrated 
Sausalito,  Calif.-based  conferencing  system  that  is 
credited  with  perfecting  the  art  of  online  group  dis¬ 
cussion.  Currently,  most  Internet  and  intranet  sites 
offer  little  opportunity  for  users  to  interact  with  one 
another.  Conferencing  motivates  site  visitors  to  stay 
longer  and  encourages  them  to  repeat  the  experience. 

Well  Engaged  officially  spun  off  from  The  Well  in 
September  1996.  An  outgrowth  of  the  Whole  Earth 
Review,  The  Well  (www.well.com)  started  life  as  a  bul¬ 
letin  board  system  and  evolved  into  an  online  service 
with  more  than  10,000  members  worldwide.  Bruce 
Katz,  who  founded  the  Rockport  Shoe  Co.  and  later 
sold  it  to  Reebok  International  Ltd.,  owns  both  busi¬ 
nesses.  Today,  Well  Engaged  and  The  Well  share  a 
building  and  administrative  staff. 
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sella,  now  general  manager  of  the  Microsoft  Corp.-Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  joint  venture  MSNBC,  devel¬ 
oped  the  company’s  Web  publishing  strategy  and  ne¬ 
gotiated  content  deals.  Above  all,  she  says,  “The  Well 
has  a  persistent  audience.  Most  Web  sites  do  not.” 

But,  she  insists,  there’s  no  reason  Web  sites  can’t  du- 

Content  may  be  kin 

for  now,  but  Ultimo 

the  people  will  rule. 


plicate — and  profit  from — the  intelligent  conversation 
that’s  at  the  heart  of  The  Well.  So  when  The  Well  rolled 
out  its  new  conferencing  software  last  fall,  it  launched 
a  sibling  company  to  market  that  software  as  well  as 
customized  servers  and  The  Well’s  expertise.  (De¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  customization  required, 
the  full  Well  Engaged  package  costs  between  $3,500 
and  $10,000.) 

Apparently,  they’re  onto  something.  While  Wil¬ 
helm  says  it’s  too  early  to  discuss  return  on  invest¬ 
ment,  Well  Engaged  snapped  up  some  big  names 
right  out  of  the  gate.  In  its  first  few  months,  the 
company  signed  not  only  the  Journal  but  also 
Warner  Music  Group  Inc.,  Playboy  Enterprises 
Inc.,  Web  innovator  Howard  Rheingold’s  Electric 
Minds  Inc.,  Quote.com  Inc.  and  CMP  Media  Inc.’s 
Tech  Web,  among  others. 

Well  Engaged’s  format  differs  from  those  of 
most  other  conversation  products.  It  isn’t  live 
chat.  It’s  asynchronous,  so  users  can  participate 
any  time.  And  discussions  are  chronological, 
which  Well  officials  say  is  more  like  real  conver¬ 
sation  than  when  responses  are  linked  by  sub¬ 
ject.  “We’re  not  great  fans  of  threaded  conver¬ 
sation,  because  it’s  fragmented,”  Wilhelm  says. 

From  the  host’s  perspective,  Well  Engaged  ac¬ 
commodates  a  variety  of  business  models,  including — 
as  its  client  roster  shows — subscription-based  and  ad- 
driven  sites.  And  Well  Engaged  requires  no  installation 
because  the  software  runs  on  The  Well’s  servers. 

That  was  the  attraction  for  the  Journal  (www.wsj. 
com).  Well  Engaged’s  first  major  client,  which  began 
beta-testing  the  system  by  setting  up  political  discus¬ 
sion  conferences  just  before  the  1996  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention. 

Since  then,  the  Journal  has  used  Well  Engaged  for  a 
variety  of  moderated  conferences  that  generally  have 


resulted  in  high-quality  conversation,  says  Neil  F. 
Budde,  editor  of  the  newspaper’s  subscription-based 
interactive  edition. 

But  while  Budde  says  “there  are  revenue  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  be  had”  in  conferencing,  he  acknowledges  that 
they’re  tough  to  quantify.  Instead,  he  defines  the  value 
this  way:  “It  helps  draw  traffic  to  the 
site.  It  helps  bring  repeat  visitors.  It 
helps  make  us  a  place  where  they  want 
to  stay  longer.” 

Quote.com  (www.quote.com),  an  In¬ 
ternet-based  financial  information  ser¬ 
vice,  uses  Well  Engaged  conferencing  to 
help  its  subscribers  make  investment  decisions,  says 
Casey  Cuddy,  senior  product  manager.  “We  have  the 
ability  to  attach  very  current  content,”  such  as  breaking 
news  stories  and  press  releases,  he  says. 

That  approach  also  appeals  to  educational  institu¬ 
tions  investing  in  distance  education.  Golden  Gate 
University  (www.ggu.edu)  is  using  Well  Engaged  to 
move  several  classes  online,  offering  lectures,  discus¬ 
sions  and  links  to  outside  resources.  For  instance,  says 
Americ  Azevedo,  the  university’s  senior  information 
technology  consultant,  Well  Engaged  could  link  direct¬ 
ly  from  a  class  discussion  about  tax  preparation  to  tax 
information  sites  on  the  Web.  The  ROI  comes  from 
savings:  Some  instructors  have  reduced  time  spent  in 
the  classroom  by  50  percent,  and  some  have  gone  com¬ 
pletely  to  distance  learning.  “That’s  50  percent  less  real 
estate,”  Azevedo  says,  referring  to  classroom  overhead 
costs,  “50  percent  less  for  gas  and  parking  and  up  to 
100  percent  less  for  paper.” 

Playboy  (www.playboy.com),  meanwhile,  is  merging 
Well  Engaged  into  its  members-only  Playboy  Cyber 
Club.  “Playmates,”  photographers  and  empire  founder 
Hugh  Hefner  will  drop  in  to  talk  to  readers,  who  can 
also  use  the  software  to  query  the  Playboy  Advisor. 
Naturally,  the  conferences  include  links  to  the  site’s  pri¬ 
mary  nonverbal  attraction:  those  naughty  GIF  files. 

While  incorporated  as  a  separate  business,  Well  En¬ 
gaged  is  built  on  the  lessons,  as  well  as  the  brand  name, 
of  its  progenitor.  Chief  among  those  lessons  is  the 
amorphous  nature  of  online  community.  “It  isn’t  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  packaged  or  pumped  out  like  some 
massive  content  offering.  Community  is  something  or¬ 
ganic,”  Wilhelm  says.  “It’s  not  something  that  can  be 
defined,  forced  or  managed  from  the  outside.” 


Senior  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
astuart@cio.com. 
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Do  You  Know  Me? 

AT  MORE  AND  MORE  WEB  SITES  THESE  DAYS,  THE  ANSWER  IS  "YES. 
MAYBE  BETTER  THAN  YOU  REALIZE."  BY  JIM  STERNE 


hether  or  not  they're  carrying  American  Express 

cards,  sophisticated  business-to-business  Web  users  and 
“screen-age”  Net  game  players  alike  expect  your  site  to  re¬ 
member  them  from  one  visit  to  the  next.  Whether  you  use 
cookies,  embedded  URLs,  passwords  or  the  new,  server- 
based  tools  to  retain  information  about  your  visitors,  there’s 
no  way  to  overestimate  the  value  of  recognizing  them  the 
next  time  around.  Personalization  allows  you  to  pre-fill 
forms,  dynamically  select  content  and  track  visitors’  prefer¬ 
ences  and  pathways.  Users  needn’t  reintroduce  themselves  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session,  and  you  can  design  programs 
that  cater  to  their  desires  as  well  as  capture  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  them  for  future  reference. 

While  personalization’s  value  to  your  organization  and 
your  visitors  is  readily  apparent,  you  must  still  wrestle  with  a 
few  key  issues  to  ensure  that  your  efforts  do,  in  fact,  work  in 
your  favor.  From  a  marketing  perspective,  the  issue  is  less 
about  invading  privacy  than  creating  barriers  to  sales  and 
customer  service. 

American  Express  Co.  learned  years  ago  that  people  don’t 
like  to  be  recognized  too  soon.  Customer  service  represen¬ 
tatives  who  used  a  caller  ID  system  to  answer  the  phone — 
“Hello,  Mr.  Smith,  this  is  Sally  at  American  Express.  How 
can  I  help  you?” — were  repeatedly  met  with  distaste  and 
distrust.  It  didn’t  take  long  for  AmEx  to  change  its  approach, 
waiting  for  callers  to  identify  themselves  first.  Once  a  cus¬ 
tomer  has  given  his  name,  the  company  found,  he  doesn’t 
mind  the  agent  using  it.  “Yes,  Mr.  Smith,  I  have  your  account 
records  in  front  of  me  now”  becomes  perfectly  acceptable, 
even  to  customers  who  notice  that  it  took  no  time  at  all  for 
the  service  rep  to  find  those  records.  Such  a  response  can 
even  leave  the  positive  impression  that  a  company’s  comput¬ 


ers  are  blindingly  fast.  More  important,  it  provides  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  that  all-important  feeling  of  being  in  control 
of  the  conversation.  Turns  out  the  correct  answer  to  “Do 
you  know  me?”  is  “Not  until  you  introduce  yourself.” 

When  the  Internet  was  young,  we  all  got  used  to  the  idea 
of  anonymous  FTR  What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  wander  from 
site  to  site,  like  a  bee  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  confident 
that  those  offering  data  did  so  with  the  most  altruistic  inten¬ 
tions.  Internet  culture  developed  with  a  strong  expectation 
of  anonymity.  Then  came  commerce  and  its  incessant  desire 
to  know  all. 

Marketing  is  not  just  getting  the  message  out  to  the  mass¬ 
es  but  also  keeping  an  ever  vigilant  ear  open  to  them.  Fully 
half  of  marketing  is  knowing  on  what  people  might  like  to 
spend  money.  For  that  knowledge,  we  must  pay  strict 
attention  to  what  people  are  saying,  what  they  are  thinking 
and  why  they  are — or  are  not — buying.  To  the  customer  un¬ 
der  the  microscope,  such  scrutiny  can  be  a  little  unnerving. 

We  all  prefer  to  shop  without  being  hovered  over.  The 
customer  who  shops  in  splendid  isolation  has  the  upper 
hand  when  it  comes  time  to  negotiate.  Frankly,  I  don’t  want 
the  car  salesman  to  know  that  I’ve  already  decided  to  buy  a 
car  and  that  this  afternoon  is  the  only  time  I  have  to  do  so. 
My  goal  is  to  sustain  the  illusion  of  being  a  savvy,  aloof  buy¬ 
er  for  as  long  as  possible.  Bargaining  is  much  more  difficult 
when  sellers  know  they  have  a  live  one  on  their  hands.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  customers  worry  that  personal  information  col¬ 
lected  for  one  reason  will  be  used  by  someone  else  for  an¬ 
other  reason  entirely.  And  that  someone  else  may  not  be 
someone  from  whom  they  want  to  hear. 

The  fact  is,  a  surfer’s  every  move  can  be  recorded.  But  that 
doesn’t  automatically  turn  site  owners  into  nefarious  viola- 
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Upgrade  Now!  APC's  Trade-UPS™  Plan 
boosts  Web  server  power  protection 


HNow  you  can  easily  trade  in  your  old  UPS  for  enhanced  APC  protection.  Plus,  discover  the  myths  and  musts  of  web  server 
protection.  See  how  Smart-UPS  seamlessly  integrates  with  and  provides  graceful  shutdown  for  major  web  platforms, 
Including  Windows  NT  and  Solaris.  Get  your  FREE  handbook  or  demo  disk  today I  * 
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. inherent  flexibility 
and  excellent 
software.  Don't  he 
caught  without  one ” 


Our  new  Smart-UPS 
ensures  the  web  hits 
you  want... and  prevents 
those  you  don’t 


Web-enabled  PowerChute  ’  plus  now  ships  with  every  Smart-UPS 


p«t«t  Having  your  server  go  down  due  to 
a  power  hit  is  like  hanging  a  “Come 


y 


Back  Later”  sign  on  your  store’s 


front  door.  Some  customers  will 
come  back,  but  others  never  will. 

Whether  you’re  using  the  Web  to  sell,  to 
support,  or  to  surf,  once  you  make  the 
investment  in  a  home  page  you’ve  made  a 
commitment  to  your  customers.  A  commit 
ment  to  be  there  when  they  heed  you  for 
product  info,  technical  support,  or  sales. 
Protect  your  investment  in 
the  web  with  the  power 
protection  that  protects 
more  networks  than  all 
other  brands  combined:  APC. 

Our  new  enhanced 
Smart-UPS  line  is  perfect 
for  net  servers  like  Sun’s 
Netra,M  and  Compaq’s 
Proliant  ,  and  now  includes 


FREE  award-winning  PowerChute . plus 

software  with  its  WcbAgent "  plug-in,  so 
you  can  manage  and  configure  your  UPS  via 
Internet  or  Intranet.  PowerChute  plus  also 
notifies  web  users  of  power  problems  via 
their  browser,  and  shuts  down  your  Web 
server  safely  whether  you’re  there  or  not. 
With  Smart-UPS  you  get  SmartBoost  ' 
automatic  voltage  regulation,  CcllGuard 
intelligent  battery  management  (for 
maximum  battery  life),  hot-swappable, 

user-replaceabie  batter¬ 
ies  and  SmartSlot  ’ 
custom  configuration 
and  management. 

Check  out  our  web 
solutions  today.  After  all, 
there’s  one  kind  of  “big 
hit”  on  your  web  site 
you’ll  want  to  hide  from 
your  boss... 


Smart-UPS  now  ships  with  PowerChute  plus 
power  management  software  with  WebAgent,  to 
make  Smart-UPS  browser-manageable. 

( Ships  free  with  1 20V  Smart-UPS  only.) 
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tors  of  privacy.  If  your  site  gathers  in¬ 
telligence  about  your  visitors  but  you 
want  to  ensure  them  that  you  have 
their  best  interests  at  heart,  consider 
adopting  the  tenets  of  ETrust,  a  set  of 
rules  created  by  a  group  that  includes 
the  CommerceNet  Consortium,  Coop¬ 
ers  &  Lybrand  LLP,  the  Electronic 
Frontier  Foundation  and  Firefly  Net¬ 
work  Inc.  Predicated  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  protecting  privacy,  ETrust  lays 
out  some  simple  rules  of  engagement 
that — when  obeyed — earn  your  site 
the  right  to  wear  an  ETrust  Trustmark. 

The  first  and  foremost  ETrust  rule  is 
disclosure.  You  must  explain  what  in¬ 
formation  you  are  gathering  and  how 
you  will  use  it.  You  must  include  a  list 
of  third  parties  with  whom  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  share  the  information  and  give 
visitors  the  right  to  update  or  correct 
their  personal  information.  You  must 
also  give  them  the  option  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  delete  all  references  to  themselves 
from  your  database. 

Furthermore,  you  must  guarantee 
that  you  will  not  “monitor  personal 
communications  such  as  e-mail  or  in¬ 
stant  messages”  or  “display  or  make 
available  personally  identifiable  name 
or  contact  information  unless  it  is  pub¬ 
licly  available.” 

There  are  three  types  of  Trustmarks 
that  can  be  added  to  pages  based  on 
the  types  of  activity  conducted  there: 
The  “No  Exchange”  Trustmark  indi¬ 
cates  that  you  will  keep  usage,  transac¬ 
tions,  chat  and  tracking  anonymous; 
the  “  1  to  1  Exchange”  Trustmark 
signifies  that  you  will  keep  individual 
and  transactional  data  to  yourself;  and 
the  “Third  Party  Exchange”  Trustmark 
lets  people  know  you’re  not  going  to 
spread  their  data  around  like  the  flu. 

he  ETrust  effort  is  intended 
to  make  visitors  comfortable 
with  the  fact  that  you  are  watch¬ 
ing  their  every  move.  Full  disclosure  is 
good,  but  airlines,  car  rental  agencies 
and  even  grocery  stores  have  learned 
that  some  sort  of  members-only  incen¬ 
tives  are  critical  to  preserving  their 
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customers’  willingness  to  be  watched. 
But  that’s  not  the  only  hurdle  you  have 
to  clear.  You  also  have  to  overcome  the 
temptation  of  getting  to  know  your 
visitors  too  well. 

Taking  the  train  from  London’s 
Waterloo  station  to  the  Gare  du  Nord 
in  Paris  via  the  Chunnel  is  great.  You 
get  there  faster,  you  don’t  have  to 
switch  from  a  train  to  a  boat  back  to  a 
train,  and  you  don’t  get  seasick.  You 
also  don’t  get  to  feel  the  wind  in  your 
hair,  see  the  sights  or  smell  the  sea  air. 
You  are  sealed  in  a  metal  tube  that 
plunges  beneath  the  English  Channel 
until  you  hit  the  coast  of  France. 

Profiling  your  site  visitors  may  help 
you  guess  what  they  will  be  interested 
in  next.  But,  like  the  Chunnel  train,  it 
also  puts  them  on  a  straight  and  nar¬ 
row  track  with  blinders  on  all  sides. 
Adroit  retailers  place  the  staples  at  the 
back  of  the  store,  forcing  customers  to 
walk  past  aisles  and  aisles  of  impulse 
items.  Web  retailers  who  pitch  accord¬ 


ing  to  profile  may  miss  the  chance  to 
sell  that  staple  buyer  a  set  of  artist’s 
charcoals  or  a  Magnetic  Poetry  kit. 

Say  you  visit  a  Web  department 
store  and  click  on  the  latest  fashions. 
The  next  day  you  return  to  the  site  to 
check  out  bicycles.  The  bright  red 
racer  may  show  up  surrounded  by 
stylish  biking  apparel.  Did  you  stop  at 
camping  gear  yesterday?  In  that  case, 
the  bike  graphic  will  show  up  with  an 
assortment  of  equipment  trailers,  wa¬ 
ter  bottles  and  backpacks. 

On  its  face,  the  prospect  of  such 
focused  pitches  is  enough  to  make  a 
direct  marketer  salivate.  But  in  time, 
the  practice  of  “Chunneling”  can  back¬ 
fire,  thwarting  efforts  to  upsell  and 
cross-sell  by  limiting  your  customers’ 
exposure  to  your  wares. 

Robin  Johnson,  president  and  CEO 
of  Infoseek  Corp.,  says  search  engines 


should  keep  queries  in  context.  “If  you 
do  a  lot  of  business  searches  and  type 
in  ‘chicken  stock,’  we’re  not  going  to 
direct  you  to  a  bunch  of  gumbo  recipes,” 
Johnson  told  Information  Week. 

But  what  if  gumbo  recipes  were  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  had  in  mind?  How  can  a 
computer  decide  you  are  either  an  in¬ 
vestor  or  a  chef  but  never  both?  The 
trick,  then,  is  to  be  specific  without  be¬ 
ing  exclusive,  to  make  sure  customers 
see  not  only  what  they  do  want  but  also 
what  they  might  want. 

The  trick  to  personalization  is 
to  be  knowledgeable  about  your 
guests  without  being  overly 
familiar.  Be  attentive  without  fawning. 
Be  helpful  without  pigeonholing  peo¬ 
ple  into  such  small  categories  that  they 
have  to  fight  your  system  to  find  the 
products  or  services  they  want. 

Personalization  is  a  dance.  It’s  a  mu¬ 
tual  exchange  of  data.  I  don’t  mind  that 
the  woman  at  the  dry  cleaner  knows 
my  name  and  phone  num¬ 
ber.  I  don’t  mind  that  Ama¬ 
zon.com  knows  what  kind 
of  books  I  like  to  read.  But  if 
I  am  researching  Web  serv¬ 
ers  and  the  customer  profile 
system  at  Infoseek  has  a  cooperative 
customer  profile  discussion  with  data¬ 
bases  at  Microsoft  Corp.,  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  Inc.,  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  and 
UUNet  Technologies  Inc.,  Infoseek 
may  show  me  only  the  software  that 
runs  on  the  particular  equipment/ 
operating  system/network  I  have 
installed.  Not  only  do  I  not  get  the 
broad  spectrum  of  information  I’m 
after,  but  the  little  hairs  on  the  back  of 
my  neck  start  twitching  and  my  eyes 
start  to  shift  back  and  forth,  looking 
for  miniature  cameras. 


Jim  Sterne,  president  of  Target  Market¬ 
ing  of  Santa  Barbara  and  author  of 
World  Wide  Web  Marketing  and 
Customer  Service  on  the  Internet, 
wants  to  know  about  your  Web  site 
personalization  efforts.  He  can  be 
reached  at  jsterne@targeting.com. 
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TO  ATTRACT  CUSTOMERS 
TO  YOUR  WEB  SITE. 

With  UUNET®  Web  hosting  services,  you  get  a  site 
that's  a  breeze  to  browse  through  -  at  about  a 
quarter  of  the  cost  of  hosting  your  own.  Our  high- 
performance  Web  servers  are  directly  connected  to 
the  Internet  via  redundant  45  Mbps  links.  That 
means  you  get  reliability  and  performance  you 
can't  match  with  internal  hosting. 

While  you  avoid  the  hassles  of  hosting,  you 
enjoy  full  control  of  your  site,  choosing  your  own 
domain  name,  and  updating  your  content  any  time. 

You  can  even  add  functionality  with  custom  CGI 
scripts.  And  conduct  confidential  transactions  with 
our  new  secure  server  option.  Best  of  all,  since  your 
site  is  on  our  network,  there's  no  security  risk  to  your 
internal  systems.  UUNET  also  offers  a  variety  of 
high-speed,  dial-up  and  security  services.  Sound 
attractive?  Then  call  us  at  1  800  465  6965. 

THE  INTERNET  AT  WORK 


©1 996  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  VA.  All  rights  reserved.  UUNET  is  a  registered  trademark  and  The  Internet  At  Work  is  a  trademark  of  UUNET  Technologies,  Inc. 
All  other  marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  Official  Internet  Provider  to  The  Microsoft  Network1” 


TO  MAKE  THE  WEB  READY  FOR 
BUSINESS  WE  HAD  TO  OVERCOME 

HNOLOGICAL  HURDLES 
PEOPLE^FOR  EXAMPLE 


IT  IS  A  SCIENTIFIC  FACT  that  people  are  nosy  and  the  thing  they  want  to  see  the 
most  is  probably  the  thing  you  least  want  them  to  see.  This  explains  why  the  Web  is 
chock-full  of  stuff  that  is  so  unimportant,  it  doesn’t  matter  if  everybody  can  see  it.  Stuff 
like  UFO  chat  lines,  recipes  for  zucchini  bread  and  short  stories  that  nobody  would  publish 
on  real  paper.  True,  there  is  some  business  stuff.  But  it’s  mostly  “brochureware”-  general 
information  aimed  at  the  broadest  audience,  and  therefore  not  terribly  critical  to  anyone. 

THIS  IS  BECAUSE,  IN  TECHNOLOGICAL  TERMS,  SECURITY  IS  CRUMMY. 

True,  you  can  prevent  people  from  getting  into  your  system.  But  once  they’re  in,  they’re  in. 
The  secretary  in  Accounting  sees  what  your  Vice  President  of  Finance  sees.  Your  freelance 
brochure  writer  sees  what  your  compensation  consultant  sees.  Everybody  gets  into 
everybody  else’s  business.  It’s  HUMAN  NATURE.  Thus,  the  Web  is  not  used  to  let  the  right 
people  get  to  the  kind  of  useful-but-sensitive  information  they  need  to  do  their  jobs. 

This  is  why  you  need  Lotus  Domino™  software.  It  not  only  helps  all  the  people  critical  to 
your  company  -  employees,  executives,  customers,  contractors  and  suppliers  -  use  the 
Web  to  work  together,  to  get  to  the  people  or  the  information  they  need.  It  also  lets  you 
control  who  sees  what,  and  who  can  make  changes  to  what  they  see. 


Domino  isn’t  a  security  system  per  se;  it’s  a  tool  for  creating  exciting,  customized, 
interactive  solutions  for  corporate  intranets  and  the  Web.  But  security  is  totally 
integrated,  so  it’s  simple  to  implement.  (Domino  is  based  on  Lotus  Notes®  technology,  the 
groupware  standard  that  is  famous  for  its  powerful  security.)  www.lotus.com/worktheweb 


NO.  Lotus  Domino  is  not  for  those 
who  thinkSeBitntaould  be 
totall^ncoittllld.^i'^unning  a 
business,  not  a  wine  and  cheese  party. 


YES.  Lotus  Domino  is  for  security  on 
the  Wftkw  gifth? facts.  Who  gets 
the^lflhoulHHndjvholis  the 
authority  to  make  changes  to  what. 


Lotus 


Working  Together’ 


For  more  intonation,  call  1  800  828  7086.  ext  C843.  In  Canada,  call  1  800  GO  LOUIS.  ©  199/  loins  Development  Corporation,  55  Cambridge  Parkway,  Cambridge,  MA  02142.  All  rights  reserved.  Loins,  Lotus  Notes  and  Working  together  are  registered  trademarks  and  Domino  and  Work  the  Web  are  trademarks  ot  Lotus  Development  Carp. 


BRAZIL,  whose  Internet 
population  is  1  million 
users  and  growing,  is 
seeing  businesses  move 
onto  the  Net  despite 
expensive  telecommuni-  i 
cations  services.  J 
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Quilmes,  is  home  to  the  country^' } 
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already  demonstrated  ROI.  , ' 
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Going  South 

FROM  BEER  DISTRIBUTORS  TO  BANK  CUSTOMERS  TO  MINERS  IN  THE  DESERT,  SOUTH 
AMERICANS  ARE  ENJOYING  THE  BENEFITS  OF  BEING  WIRED  BY  PETER  FABRIS 


eb-based  globalization  efforts  pose  a  tree-falls-in- 
the-forest  kind  of  dilemma:  If  your  company  wants  to  do 
business  in  countries  where  scarcely  anyone  is  using  the 
Internet,  will  it  make  a  sound?  Fortunately  for  organizations 
eyeing  South  American  customers  and  business  partners, 
the  Internet  and  intranets  are  taking  off  there,  and  that 
growth  became  clear  during  a  17-day  tour  of  the  region. 

In  Argentina,  brewing  heavyweight  Cerveceri'a  y  Malteria 
Quilmes  S.A.  fermented  a  rapid  payback  on  its  intranet 
investment,  the  first  such  initiative  in  the  country.  Silvio  B. 
Szostak,  general  manager  of  the  company’s  technology 
spinoff,  Inventica  Computacion  S.A.,  had  never  heard  of  an 
intranet  in  September  1995.  But  by  December  of  that  year, 
Szostak  had  gotten  approval  for  an  intranet-based  supply 
chain  management  application.  That  system,  which  was 
rolled  out  in  May  1996  after  one  month  of  testing,  has 
grown  into  a  vital  and  money-saving  link  between  the 
brewer  and  its  distributors. 

Quilmes’  distributors  are  responsible  for 
shipping  Argentina’s  most  popular  beer, 
and  they  own  the  fleets  of  trucks  that  carry 
it.  Some  distributors  operate  in  territories 
700  kilometers  (about  435  miles)  from 
Quilmes’  breweries — a  full  day’s  drive. 

Therefore,  if  a  hiccup  in  the  production 
system  causes  an  order  to  be  off  by  a 
couple  of  dozen  cases,  the  distributor 
needs  to  know  before  the  beer  is  loaded 
onto  his  truck  rather  than  after  the  truck 
has  returned  to  his  loading  dock. 

To  solve  that  problem,  Quilmes  added  a 
Web  interface  to  its  production  planning 
systems  and  made  certain  information — 
including  daily  sales  reports  and  truck 
loading  schedules — available  to  more  than 
100  of  its  600  distributors  via  an  expanded 
intranet.  Distributors  can  now  check  the 
status  of  their  orders  instantly,  noting  dis¬ 
crepancies  as  they  occur.  Quilmes  also 
uses  the  Web  to  settle  its  accounts  with 
distributors,  cutting  that  process  from  two 
weeks  to  a  couple  of  days. 

Lacking  in-house  Web  expertise,  Szostak 
enlisted  Oracle  Corp.  as  a  partner  in  the 


project.  For  its  part,  Oracle  planned  to  use  Quilmes’  site  as  a 
model  to  attract  more  Web  business  in  Argentina.  Realizing 
the  marketing  value  of  the  project,  the  vendor  wasn’t  exactly 
hard-nosed  about  the  terms  of  collaboration.  “They  said, 
‘You  can  pay  us  whenever  you  want,”’  Szostak  says. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  Quilmes  to  volunteer  payment, 
though.  Previously,  distributors  had  spent  about  $2,600  a 
month  using  Argentina’s  woefully  overpriced  phone  system 
to  track  and  share  inventory  data  with  the  brewery.  Getting 
the  same  information  over  the  Web  via  satellite  links  costs 
distributors  an  average  of  $140  per  month.  Quilmes  was 
so  pleased  with  the  pilot,  especially  the  obvious  ROI,  that  it 
paid  Oracle  one  month  after  launch. 

The  intranet  initiative  has  done  more  to  raise  the  company’s 
profile  than  an  external  marketing  site  ever 
could.  “Even  mass  media  in  Argen¬ 
tina  has  covered  [the  intranet 
project],”  Szostak  says. 
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Our  clients  are  making 
millions  on  the  Net. 


If  you're  not,  let's  talk. 


"These  Web  Sites  are  not  glorified  advertisements:  Most  actually  produce  revenue 
or  cut  sales  and  support  costs  for  Electric  Press  clients. "  Forbes  Magazine 


Bold  copy,  we  admit,  but  it’s  the  truth.  If 
you  want  the  best  Web  site  design, 
development  and  hosting  that  money 
can  buy,  call  us.  If  you  want  a  company 
that  cares  more  about  your  bottom-line 
success  than  just  “cool”  graphics,  call 
us.  If  you  want  to  make  or  save  millions 
of  dollars  like  many  of  our  125  clients, 
call  us.  Fact  is,  our  clients  are  more 


successful  than  most  because  our  data¬ 
base  applications  are  superior  to  most. 
And  nearly  50%  of  our  business  is  from 
companies  switching  from  other  Web 
development  services.  So,  if  you’re  not 
getting  what  you  want  from  the  Net,  call 
us.  Our  unique  approach  has  even  got 
Forbes  Magazine  talking.  And  that’s 
saying  a  lot.  Call  1-800-993-5773,  ext.  105. 
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Free  Guide 

Call  1-800-993-5773,  ext.  105 

or  visit  www.elpress.com  or 
e-mail  info@elpress.com  for 
your  copy  of  "Show  Me  The 
Money:  Real-life  Success 
Stories  on  the  Web" 


electric  press 


Your  Success.  We  Make  It  Our  BusinessSM. 
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Enrique  Matus,  CIO  at  Com- 
panfa  de  Acero  del  Pacifico  (CAP) 
S.A.,  says  he  expects  all  of  the 
mining,  steel  and  forestry  company’s 
internal  databases  to  be  intranet- 
accessible  within  the  next  few  years. 
Currently,  the  Santiago,  Chile-based 
company  communicates  with  dis¬ 
persed  employees  chiefly  by  fax  or 
phone.  But  Matus  wants  to  replace 
faxes  with  hypertext  views  of  steel 
product  stocks  and  production 
records.  He  says  he  is  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  hooking  up  personnel  at 
mines  in  the  forbidding  Atacama 
Desert — a  wasteland  that  goes  for 
centuries  without  rain — via  satellite 
intranet  connections. 

“Low  cost  will  help  sell  [the  intranet] 
to  the  boss,”  Matus  says.  “For  the  near 
future,  the  intranet  seems  to  be  the  best 
available  way  to  build  low-cost  and 
high-quality  information  systems.” 

Matus  worries  that  CAP  S.A.’s  work¬ 
force,  which  is  generally  older  and  not 
technologically  savvy,  may  resist  the 
plan.  Nonetheless,  he  is  so  enamored 
of  the  Web  that  he  went  ahead  and  cre¬ 
ated — with  some  help  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  public  relations  department — a 
corporate  home  page  in  his  spare  time, 
usually  in  the  evenings  at  home. 

The  external  Web  is  also  taking  off 
in  Chile,  which  is  not  surprising  given 
the  country’s  enviable  infrastructure. 
The  first  country  in  the  world  with  a 
100  percent  digital  telephone  system, 
Chile  boasts  high-speed  fiber  connec¬ 
tions  throughout  most  of  the  nation. 

It  is  even  testing  cable  modems:  Cable 
Aconcagua  Television  S.A.,  located  in 
Los  Andes,  a  city  of  55,000  in  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  is  offering 
cable  Web  access  to  select  customers. 

That  effort  began  in  September  1995, 
when  Cable  Aconcagua  set  up  a  cable 
modem  network  called  Vereda  de  la  In- 
formacion  (Information  Sidewalk)  to 
deliver  community-service  and  other 
information  to  its  customers.  The  com¬ 
pany  went  that  route  “because  [Internet 
service  providers]  that  we  approached 
showed  no  interest  in  coming  to  Los 
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Andes  to  offer  Internet  access,”  says 
General  Manager  Maurice  Poisson.  In 
December  1995,  Cable  Aconcagua  con¬ 
nected  Vereda  to  the  Net. 

Chile’s  technical 
progressiveness  also 
encouraged  Banco 
de  Credito  e  Inver- 
siones — the  only 
Chilean  bank  with  a 
branch  in  Antarc¬ 
tica — to  give 
customers  Internet 
access  to  their 
account  balances  as 
early  as  November 
1995.  Today,  the 
120-branch  financial 
institution  offers 
access  to  savings, 
checking  and  credit- 
card  balances  to 
150,000  people  on¬ 
line,  although  so  far  only  about  1,300 
use  the  service.  “We  think  the  Internet 
is  a  strategic  distribution  channel,”  says 
Network  Manager  Pablo  Cousino. 

Chile’s  neighbors,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  are  not  nearly  as  blessed 
when  it  comes  to  infrastructure. 
In  Brazil’s  largest  city,  Sao  Paulo, 
400,000  people  are  on  a  waiting  list  for 
telephone  installation.  Nevertheless, 
Brazilians  have  taken  to  the  Web  in 
significant  numbers:  The  largest  and 
most  populous  South  American  coun¬ 
try  has  about  one  million  Internet 
users,  and  that  figure  is  rising  rapidly, 
says  Ivan  Campos,  secretary  for 
information  and  automation  policy 
in  Brazil’s  Ministry  of  Science  and 
Technology. 

Brazilian  businesses  are  moving  to 
the  Net  despite  the  expense  of  telecom¬ 
munications  services,  which  can  be  as 
high  as  $3,000  just  for  a  company 
phone  line.  As  a  result  of  those  costs, 

“it  took  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  to 
get  our  Internet  services  going,”  says 
Peter  Stern,  international  trade  man¬ 
ager  at  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Sao  Paulo.  “We’ve  grown 


from  20  to  200  telephone  lines  just  for 
Internet  access.”  And  of  course,  using 
the  phone  lines  gets  you  64Kbps  con¬ 
nectivity  at  best,  and  that  doesn’t  com¬ 
pare  with  the  high-speed 
connections  you  can  get 
in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  “If  you  have  a 
28.8  modem,  it  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  you’re 
going  to  get  that  speed 
online,”  Stern  says. 

Finding  Web  expertise 
is  another  problem.  The 
chamber  is  stepping  into 
that  breach  by  offering 
Web  services  to  its  2,000 
corporate  members — 
including  American  and 
Brazilian  companies — 
acting  as  an  ISP  and 
designing  home  pages. 
“We’re  the  third-largest 
provider  of  Internet  service  in  Brazil,” 
Stern  says. 

The  chamber’s  own  site,  Amcham- 
Net,  includes  a  yellow-pages  section 
that  classifies  member  companies 
based  on  Standard  Industrial  Class¬ 
ification  codes.  “Inside  Brazil”  is  a 
biweekly  English-language  feature 
about  doing  business  in  the  country; 
linked  to  that  is  the  Business  Oppor¬ 
tunities  Plaza,  a  list  of  companies 
scoping  out  Brazil  for  investments. 

An  “Inside  Brazil”  survey  indicates 
that  95  percent  of  the  executives  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  chamber  have  heard  of 
or  plan  to  use  the  Internet,  says  Traci 
Romine,  editor  of  the  feature. 

And  the  Net  will  only  continue  to 
gain  strength  down  south,  if  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
site  is  any  indication.  “For  the  chamber 
and  its  members,”  Romine  says,  “the 
Internet,  and  particularly  the  Am- 
chamNet  home  pages,  have  become 
an  essential  service  to  provide  infor¬ 
mation,  networking  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities.” 

Staff  Writer  Peter  Fabris  can  be  reached 
at  pfabris@cio.com. 
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instant  intranet.  Just  add  Netra; 


First  it  was  the  Internet,  now  it’s  the  intranet.  And  everyone  wants  it  built  yesterday.  You  could  try  to  throw 
together  a  bunch  of  hardware  and  software  into  a  stopgap  solution,  or  you  could  just  unpack  a  Netra— the- 
servers  built  specifically  for  the  intranet.  Netra’s  award-winning,  easy-to-use  interface  makes  it  an  ideal 
foundation  on  which  to  run  all  your  critical  business  applications  quickly  and  effectively.  Plus,  you  get 
comprehensive  security,  including  firewall,  virus  and  intrusion  protection.  And  with  Netscape"  Enterprise  Server  Software 
built  in,  it’s  little  wonder  Netra  is  the  choice  of  intranet  professionals  everywhere.  Perhaps  that’s  why  PC  Computing, 
New  Media  Magazine  and  LAN  Magazine  have  piled  on  the  awards.  But  then  what  else  would 

t" 


you  expect?  After  all.  Sun’s  the  intranet  expert.  To  learn  more  about  what  Netra  servers  wSun 


can  do  for  you,  contact  us  at  at  http://www.sun.com  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER™ 


microsystems 
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The  World  Wide  Web  is  indeed  turning  things  upside  down. 
Where  else  do  you  find  the  corporate  world  spending  first  and  asking 
questions  later? 

But  the  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand.  Now  that  many  corporate  Web  sites 
have  been  operational  for  a  year  or  more,  management  is  starting  to  ask 
what,  exactly,  it  is  getting  for  the  money  it  has  shoveled  into  cyberspace. 
As  Gay  Slesinger,  vice  president  at  IT  industry  analysis  company  Giga 
Information  Group,  puts  it,  “1996  was  the  year  of  getting  on  the  Web;  1997 
is  the  year  to  get  the  business  plans,  systems  and  processes  ready  to  make 
money  on  the  Web.  1998  will  be  the  year  to  begin  reaping  the  rewards.” 

The  problem  is  that  it  seems  no  one  knows  exactly  how  to  measure  the 
ROI  of  Web  initiatives.  In  fact,  many  analysts  say  precise  calculation  is 
impossible  because  of  the  motley  nature  of  the  Internet,  touching  as  it 
does  on  sales,  manufacturing,  marketing,  procurement,  distribution  and 
practically  every  other  business  function.  Traditional  ROI  I-  i-  > 


initiatives  have  swallowed  a  few 
and  are  roaring  for  more, 
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Hal  Stanley:  An  international 
company  needs  an  international  Web  site — 
and  it  will  pay  to  get  it. 
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methodologies  for  information  technology  projects,  which  tend  to 
be  internally  focused,  generally  lack  the  bandwidth  to  measure  such 
a  variety  of  costs  and  benefits.  “We’ve  got  to  get  a  dialogue  going 
among  those  of  us  in  the  business  to  create  a  model”  for  figuring  out 
Web  ROI,  says  Suzanne  Welch,  general  manager  of  Internet  market¬ 
ing  for  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  few  pieces  of  the  payback  puzzle  are  starting 
to  come  together.  Giga  has  researched  the  savings  wrung  from  elec¬ 
tronic  procurement,  and  International  Data  Corp.  (IDC),  a  sister 
company  of  CIO  Communications  Inc.,  publisher  of  WebMaster , 
early  this  year  produced  a  much-publicized  study  for  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.  on  intranet  ROI.  Some  of  that  study’s  find¬ 
ings  can  also  be  applied  to  the  Internet. 

Both  studies  have  their  share  of  detractors,  largely  because  they 
were  sponsored  by  computer  industry  vendors.  Nonetheless,  they 


offer  at  least  a  few  elements  of  a  concrete  methodology. 
“It’s  just  breaking  things  down  into  their  component 
parts  and  figuring  out  what  can  be  affected  and  what 
can’t,”  says  Tom  Elliott,  Giga’s  director  of  consulting  ser¬ 
vices,  who  headed  the  procurement  study. 

Put  together  enough  such  elements,  and  pretty  soon 
you  can  hand  your  bean  counters  a  reasonably  complete 
enchilada.  What  follows  is  WebMaster  s  guide  to  quanti¬ 
fying  what  your  Web  is  worth. 

costs  Since  you  can’t  get  anything  out  of  the  Web  be¬ 
fore  you  put  something  in,  it  makes  sense  to  start  with 
the  cost  side  of  the  equation.  Web  site  implementation 
and  management  costs  are  numerous,  and  some  tend  to 
be  overlooked.  “I  think  people  have  finally  realized  this  is 
probably  more  expensive  than  they  thought,”  says  Bart 
Foster,  vice  president  of  marketing  at  Internet  software 
company  Connect  Inc.,  which  sponsored  the  Giga  study. 
“It’s  been  like  the  early  days  of  client/server,  where  every¬ 
thing  was  supposed  to  be  so  cheap  and  easy.” 

Some  things  that  aren’t  cheap  but  are  at  least  obvious 
are  hardware  and  software  purchases,  domain  name 
fees  and  connectivity  charges,  which  are  paid  to  a 
telecommunications  vendor  and/or  an  Internet  service 
provider.  Costs  vary  with  goals:  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  says  that  in  the  first  year,  companies  will  spend 
around  $300,000  for  a  purely  promotional  site  and 
$3.4  million  for  a  transactional  site.  (IDC  is  more  conser¬ 


vative,  putting  the  cost  of  a  trans¬ 
actional  site  at  $1.3  million.) 
Salaries  for  webmasters  and  other 
dedicated  personnel  hike  up  the 
bill,  as  does  the  cost  of  training 
staff  on  Web-based  applications,  a 
factor  experts  say  is  often  over¬ 
looked. 

Design,  too,  becomes  pricey  for 
companies  that  give  a  goshdarn 
about  image.  Organizations  that 
design  page  templates  in-house 
must  calculate  the  costs  of  whatev¬ 
er  employee  time  they  divert.  For 
those  that  outsource,  templates 
and  pages  can  cost  $1,500  to 
$4,000  each  at  prominent  design 
consulting  companies,  according 
to  Richard  Mandelbaum,  president 
of  AppliedTheory  Communications  Inc. 

But  it’s  the  content  costs  that  most  often  sock  unsus¬ 
pecting  companies,  probably  because  those  costs  have 
no  correlative  in  traditional  IT  projects.  “Keep  it  fresh” 
may  be  a  cliche,  but  it’s  an  expensive  one.  That’s  particu¬ 
larly  true  for  sites  that  feature  original  material  or  that 
buy  or  license  content  from  third-party  sources. 

And  while  companies  don’t  pay  extra  for  the  Web’s  in¬ 
ternational  reach,  they  do  pay  if  they  want  to  exploit  it.  “I 
can  see  rising  frustration  if  we  keep  putting  up  all  these 
slick  pages  but  they’re  only  in  U.S.  English,”  says  Hal 
Stanley,  who  oversees  Web -based  technical  support  as 
online  services  manager  for  Symantec  Corp.  The  soft¬ 
ware  vendor  lets  customers  use  its  site  to  retrieve  product 
information  and  get  technical  support  to  resolve  prob¬ 
lems  with  their  software  from  its  databases,  which  are 
connected  to  the  Web  via  CasePoint  Webserver,  a  CBR2 
content-navigation  tool  from  Inference  Corp.  Because 
Symantec  sells  heavily  in  German-,  Dutch-,  French-  and 
Japanese-speaking  markets,  the  company’s  databases 
must  be  translated,  and  the  rate  can  run  up  in  the  range 
of  1 5  cents  per  word,  Stanley  says. 

The  international  flavor  also  affects  order  fulfillment 
costs  if,  for  example,  a  company  based  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
suddenly  finds  itself  selling  to  Web  users  in  Algiers.  In 
addition  to  paying  potentially  outrageous  shipping 
expenses,  companies  must  contemplate  a  maze  of  im¬ 
port/export  rules  that  vary  from  country  to  country. 


When  figuring  the  V6V6TIU6S  from  direct  sales,  companies  should 
take  into  account  what  percentage  of  those  sales  represent  new  business. 
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For  example,  order  fulfillment  issues  as  well  as  potential 
conflicts  with  distributors  are  daunting  enough  to  keep 
3M  s  direct  Web  sales  efforts  limited  to  the  pilot  project 
level  for  now,  says  Pete  Jacobs,  3M’s  manager  of  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce. 

IjCTlCjTtS  Calculating  the  costs  of  a  Web  site  is  a 
day  sipping  mint  juleps  on  the  porch  swing  compared 
with  the  task  of  quantifying  benefits.  The  only  areas  in 
which  hard  numbers  are  easily  obtained  are  revenue  gen¬ 
eration  (including  direct  sales,  banner  advertising  and 
fees  for  Web-based  services)  and  savings  (for  instance, 
reduced  printing  volume,  lower  customer-service  head 
count  and  scaled-back  use  of  value-added  networks). 

Far  squishier  but  equally  important  are  things  like  mar¬ 
keting  value  and  the  opportunity  to  forge  new  business 
relationships  with  customers  and  suppliers. 

When  figuring  the  revenues  from  direct  sales,  compa¬ 
nies  should  take  into  account  what  percentage  of  those 
sales  represent  new  business.  Sales  leads,  while  obviously 
less  concrete,  should  also  be  considered:  Flow  many 
e-mail  messages  does  the  company  get  requesting  addi¬ 
tional  information  about  its  products? 

While  it  may  increase  sales  of  existing  products,  the 
Internet  may  also  make  it  possible  to  launch  previously 
unofferable  products  and  services  into  previously  un¬ 
reachable  markets.  Because  of  the  low  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tering  transactions,  for  example,  insurance  companies 
could  offer  inexpensive  policies  on  something  like  a 
bicycle  or  a  wedding. 

Web  sites  are  also  a  great  way  to  attract  business  part¬ 
ners,  who  increasingly  look  to  electronic  transaction 
capabilities  as  desirable  qualities  in  a  mate.  Foster  cites  a 
PC  manufacturing  contract  that  required  the  supplier  to 
have  electronic  transaction  capability.  Assuming  security 
concerns  are  allayed,  the  Net  will  likely  emerge  as  the  de 
facto  pipeline  for  electronic  transactions  as  well  as  for 
EDI  functions  such  as  order  status  updates.  Big  players 
have  been  guilty  of  some  well-documented  arm-twisting 
tactics  in  the  past,  forcing  trading  partners  to  develop 
compatible  EDI  capabilities.  The  emergence  of  the  Net 
as  a  reasonably  affordable  EDI  vessel  will  let  smaller 
suppliers  compete  with  the  big  boys  for  the  first  time. 
And  for  those  companies  already  doing  EDI,  the  savings 
from  switching  to  an  Internet  model  can  be  as  much  as 
95  percent. 

Intranet  ROI  is  considered  less  slippery  than  Internet 
ROI,  primarily  because  it  relies  so  heavily  on  savings  that 
can  be  documented.  But  many  intranet  facts  of  life  are 
applicable  to  external  sites  as  well.  Take  the  cost-cutters’ 
favorite  whipping  boy,  paper.  Electronic  product  litera¬ 
ture  can  replace  most  paper  catalogs  and  thus  cut  print- 


New  Dog,  Old  Tricks 

Measuring  Internet  ROI  is  no  different  from 
measuring  good  old-fashioned  information  processing 

Amit  Maitra  says  companies  that 
attempt  to  log  every  discrete  cost 
and  benefit  of  a  Web  project  have 
chosen  the  wrong  tree  up  which  to 
bark.  Maitra,  author  of  Building  a 
Corporate  Internet  Strategy:  The  IT 
Manager's  Guide  (Van  Nostrand 
Reinhold,  1996),  suggests  an  al¬ 
ternative  approach  based  on  the 
degree  to  which  Internet-and  by 
extension  Web-deployment  increases  a  corporation's  ability  to 
process  information. 

Maitra's  system  is  based  on  the  "return  on  management" 
theory  articulated  by  former  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  CIO 
Paul  Strassmann  (see  'The  Meaning  of  Value  Gets  a  Fresh  Defi¬ 
nition,"  CIO,  Oct.  15,  1994).  Anyone  who  follows  IT  managers' 
head-scratching  over  the  "productivity  paradox"  should  have 
guessed  that  Strassmann  would  have  something  to  say  on  this 
subject.  Maitra's  methodology  is  a  bit  abstract  at  first  glance, 
but  here  is  the  Cliffs  Notes  version: 

Maitra  posits  that  the  value  of  a  corporation  comes  not  from 
its  assets  but  rather  from  its  ability  to  process  information, 
which  he  refers  to-somewhat  iconoclastically-as  "manage¬ 
ment."  The  Internet,  he  says,  is  merely  "an  extension  of  tradi¬ 
tional  management  roles,  by  other  means."  In  other  words,  the 
Net  and  the  Web  are  new  tools  for  performing  the  traditional 
corporate  functions  of  information  intake,  churn  and  output. 
And  the  best  way  to  measure  how  well  companies  perform 
those  duties  is  with  familiar  business  yardsticks,  such  as  net 
sales  and  profitability  compared  with  administrative  and  R&D 
costs.  The  correct  formulation  of  the  return  on  investment  ques¬ 
tion,  Maitra  says,  is,  to  what  degree  does  the  Net  increase 
management's  ability  to  process  information? 

"The  old  ROI  formulation  can  now  be  replaced  by  directly 
measuring  the  productivity  of  management  as  an  information 
processing  function,"  Maitra  writes.  He  recommends  that  com¬ 
panies  perform  an  annual  audit  that  correlates  those  measures 
in  each  business  unit  with  the  unit's  Internet  use.  The  rise  or 
fall  of  management's  productivity  after  deploying  the  Internet 
indicates  the  technology's  impact.  The  change  can  then  be 
compared  with  other  units'  results  to  determine  whether  the 
Internet  is  being  poorly  used  by  that  particular  unit.  -D.  Slater 
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ing  costs.  Kodak,  for  example,  greatly  reduced  its  print 
run  of  product  catalogs  in  1996  by  letting  remote  sales 
agents  use  its  Web  site  as  a  print-on-demand  service.  The 
agents  enjoy  the  additional  benefit  of  constantly  updated 
information,  and  Kodak  says  it  expects  to  reap  $200,000 
annually  in  savings. 

Then  there’s  Midwestock,  a  mid-size  licenser  of  stock 


Susan  Anderson: 

The  Web  lets  Midwestock 
offer  brand  new  services.  J 
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photography  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  whose  inability  to 
afford  a  print  catalog  put  it  at  something  of  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  against  larger  competitors.  Not  surprisingly,  Direc¬ 
tor  Susan  Anderson  jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
vide  product  information  over  the  Web.  “I  was  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  level  the  playing  field,”  says  Anderson. 

Even  if  companies  aren’t  racking  up  new  sales  over  the 
Web,  they  can  reduce  the  cost  of  servicing  customers  by 
performing  transactions  and  distributing  products 
electronically.  Holiday  Inn  Worldwide,  for  example, 
saves  25  percent  when  customers  book  rooms  through 


its  Web  site  rather  than  through  the  company’s  call  center 
(see  “Rooms  with  a  View,”  WebMaster,  March/ April 
1996).  Kodak  saved  about  $4  million  in  1996  by  deliver¬ 
ing  software  drivers  for  the  company’s  imaging  and  pho¬ 
tography  products  over  the  Web;  savings  should  be  even 
higher  this  year  as  Web  use  grows,  says  Mike  Pagano, 
manager  of  Internet  communications.  Having  customers 
download  the  software  costs  virtually  noth¬ 
ing  compared  with  traditional  methods  of 
distribution,  such  as  overnight  mail. 

Customer  service  also  offers  some 
straightforward  savings  metrics.  Most  com¬ 
panies  maintain  data  on  the  cost  of  each 
problem  resolved  using  the  telephone  or 
mail.  Inference  offers  self-service  tools  that 
track  the  number  of  successful  resolutions 
reached  via  a  Web  site.  Broderbund  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.  kept  its  service  representative  head 
count  down  last  year  by  letting  customers 
answer  their  own  questions  on  the  Web;  the 
company  estimates  that  its  site  handled  for 
nothing  volume  that  would  have  cost 
$265,000  to  manage  in  the  call  center  (see 
“Help  Yourself,”  WebMaster,  March  1997). 

Stanley  says  Symantec  expected  to  have 
estimates  of  savings  at  the  beginning  of 
this  month.  “Statistics  show  us  how  many 
people  come  into  the  Web  site  and  how 
many  of  those  visits  result  in  solutions,”  he 
says.  “We’re  going  to  plot  that  against  on¬ 
going  phone  volume  in  those  areas”  to  see 
how  phone  center  staff  requirements  are 
affected.  “We  expect  to  find  an  equilib¬ 
rium  where  we  are  getting  the  maximum 
solution  rate  using  the  minimum  phone 
staff,”  he  says. 

And  just  as  companies  can  use  the  Web  to  offer 
products  that  aren’t  cost-effective  any  other  way,  they 
also  can  offer  new  forms  of  customer  service.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  order  to  keep  its  site  fresh  and  server  space  costs 
manageable,  Midwestock  publishes  only  150  of  its 
150,000  images  at  a  time,  rotating  the  selection  every  two 
months.  But  if  a  customer  calls  Midwestock  to  request  a 
photo  of  a  glacier,  for  example,  the  company  can  post  a 
selection  of  its  stock  of  such  photos  on  the  site,  with  a 
URL  given  only  to  that  customer.  This  is  the  first  time 
Midwestock  has  been  able  to  offer  such  a  customized 


Kodak  saved  about  $4  million  in  1996  by  delivering  software  drivers 
for  the  company’s  imaging  and  photography  products  over  the  Web. 
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service;  the  alternative — packing  and  shipping  hard 
copies — was  too  expensive. 

Even  if  a  company  isn’t  ready  to  spring  for  a  Web  site, 
there  are  benefits  it  can  glean  from  plain  old  Internet 
connectivity.  Communications  is  a  fruitful  area  for  sav¬ 
ings,  with  the  substitution  of  e-mail  for  phone  calls  and 
letters  only  the  most  obvious  example.  Employees  also 
can  use  the  Internet  to  conduct  what  previously  was  ex¬ 
pensive  research,  such  as  obtaining  product  specifica¬ 
tions  and  other  information. 

Similarly,  ad  hoc  faxing  can  be  handled  over  Internet 
pipes  with  software  from  companies  such  as  TAC  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.  and  SoftTek  Inc.  TAC  Systems’  Faxfree  software 
transmits  any  scanned  image  to  an  e-mail  address;  recip¬ 
ients  view  the  document  via  a  fax  viewer.  The  vendor 
says  this  procedure  can  reduce  telephone  expenses  by  40 
percent  or  more. 

Still,  some  remain  skeptical  about  such  ROI  success 
stories.  Although  IDC’s  intranet  study  indicated  sizable 
savings  from  increased  employee  productivity,  many 
companies  still  believe  Net  access  will  have  the  opposite 
effect.  And  while  some  argue  that  the  Internet  can  prove 
particularly  valuable  in  areas  such  as  procurement  and 
competitive  intelligence,  which  rely  on  employees’  ability 
to  assemble  information  rapidly  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources,  others  note  that  some  of  the  sources  may  be  in¬ 
accurate,  incomplete,  outdated  or  biased. 

Measuring  direct  sales,  customer  self-service  and 
communications  savings  is  relatively  straightforward. 


FINDING  IT  ONLINE 
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Software  Inc. 
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www.sftek.com 

Connect  Inc. 

Worldwide 
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www.connectinc.com 
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Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Inference  Corp. 

TAC  Systems  Inc. 

www.kodak.com 

www.  inference,  com 

www.  tacsystems.  com 

But  what  about  companies  that  create  sites  primarily  to 
market  themselves?  Enhancing  an  image  and  gaining 
customer  mindshare  may  not  be  easily  quantifiable  ben¬ 
efits,  but  they  certainly  can’t  be  dismissed.  “We  just  had 
our  first  million-hit  day,”  says  Kodak’s  Welch.  “There’s 
something  about  that  reach  and  the  value  it  creates  that 
just  isn’t  captured  by  traditional  ways  of  looking  at  ROI.” 


Welch  says  Kodak  counts  on  the  Web  to  “add  at¬ 
tributes”  to  the  company’s  brand.  The  marketing  organi¬ 
zation,  for  example,  wants  customers  to  associate  Kodak 
with  innovation,  and  “we  can  do  that  because  our  Web 
site  is  very  innovative,”  she  says. 

Symantec,  for  its  part,  wants  its  Web-based  service 
features  to  endear  the  company  to  customers.  “We’re  try¬ 
ing  to  give  customers  the  best  support  that’s  available. 

You  can’t  get  more  subjective  than  that,”  Stanley  says. 

Midwestock,  meanwhile,  sees  the  Web  as  a  way  to 
make  an  impression  in  its  home  market.  “Kansas  City  is 
definitely  a  place  where  you’re  not  [regarded  as]  an  ex¬ 
pert  unless  you’re  from  out  of  town,”  Anderson  says. 

“The  Web  has  brought  us  credibility.” 

The  Web’s  distinctive  ability  to  let  companies  perform 
one-to-one  marketing  is  another  potentially  powerful 
feature.  If  you  know  which  of  your  products  a  customer 
is  most  likely  to  buy,  you  should  be  able  to  put  the  right 
marketing  materials  in  the  right  mailboxes  and  thus  gen¬ 
erate  more  sales. 

The  list  of  benefits  does  not  stop  there.  Rather,  it  trick¬ 
les  off  into  softer  and  softer  areas,  such  as  the  ability  to 
attract  quality  job  candidates  and  the  opportunity  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  sense  of  community  among  customers.  As  the 
medium  evolves,  so  will  more  specific  methodologies  for 
calculating  ROI.  In  the  meantime,  analysts  say,  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  equation  may  be  the  potential 
cost  of  not  being  on  the  Web.  “You  may  have  to  use  the 
Web  to  avoid  competitive  disadvantage,”  says  Carl 

Lehmann,  program  director  in 
electronic  commerce  research 
at  Meta  Group  Inc.,  citing  as 
examples  United  Parcel  Service 
of  America  Inc.  and  all  the 
other  shippers  that  have  had 
to  move  quickly  to  counter 
Federal  Express  Corp.’s  first- 
to-market  Web-based  package 
tracking  capability. 

Where  hard  numbers  fail  to 
tell  the  whole  ROI  story, 
anecdotal  evidence  doesn’t 
hurt,  especially  when  it  comes 
from  customers.  Kodak,  for 
example,  collects  e-mail  with 
positive  customer  comments  about  its  Web  site  and 
distributes  it  to  “very  specifically  targeted  recipients,” 
says  Mike  Pagano.  “Like  anyone  at  Kodak  with  an  e-mail 
address.” 

Staff  Writer  Derek  Slater  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  dslater@cio.com. 
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Our  K56flex™  technology 
enables  today's  fastest  possible 
nnodem  speeds  over  existing 
phone  lines. 


or 
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technology  from  the  company 
that  invented  the  transistor. 


K56flex  is  a  trademark  of  Lucent  Technologres  and  Rockwell  International.  All  other  company  names  • 
are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners,.  <0  1997  Lucent  Technologies 


Now  you  can  surf  the  web  without  the  wait. 
Introducing  K56flex.  The  hot  new  56l<  modem 
technology  that  lets  you  cruise  the  internet 
up  to  twice  as  fast  as  most  modems.  Pioneered 

a 

by  Bell  Labs  and  supported  by  over  400  leading 
high-tech  companies  (including  Compaq, 
Hayes,  Hewlett-Packard,  Multi-Tech  Systems, 
Toshiba,  and  Xircom)  to  ensure  widespread 
compatibility. 

Modems  based  on  Lucent's  K56flex  chips 
are  truly  software  upgradeable  so  it  will  be 
easy  to  keep  up  with  emerging  standards.  Plus, 
our  chips  are  backward  compatible,  ensuring 
interoperability  at  the  highest  possible  speeds 
with  existing  modems.  To  find  out  about 
the  latest  wave  of  PC  companies,  modem 
manufacturers  and  ISPs  who  are  adopting 
K56flex  technology,  check  our  web  site  or 
call  1-800-372-2447  (ext.  948). 
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Intranet  content  must  be 
consistent,  reliable 
and  ready  to  post- 
three  reasons  why  buying 
is  better 

BY  JENNIFER  BRESNAHAN 

The  engineers  at  Sematech  Inc.,  a 
consortium  of  10  semiconductor 
companies,  used  to  have  the 
darnedest  time  getting  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  needed  to  stay  current  with 
their  rapidly  evolving  industry.  Some 
journals  were  available  via  e-mail,  but 
those  e-mails  were  delivered  in  long 
strings  that  were  hard  to  scan.  And  if 
engineers  deleted  an  e-mail  by  mis¬ 
take,  they  would  have  to  contact  the 
library  to  get  another  copy.  Further¬ 
more,  if  engineers  needed  the  latest 
research  out  of  a  journal  such  as 
Cambridge  Scientific  Abstracts,  they 
had  to  troop  down  to  the  library  and 
put  in  a  formal  request. 

But  even  with  its  burdensome 
information  distribution  system, 

Sem  atech  was  way  ahead  of  most 
companies.  At  least  it  used  e-mail. 
Employees  in  other  organizations 
might  have  to  fight  for  a  single  copy  of 
the  latest  journal  from  the  library  or 
wait  for  it  to  be  circulated  around 
the  office.  And  even  in  the  best  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  there  is  some  important 
information  that  most  staff  members 
will  never  see — unless  someone  takes 
it  upon  himself  to  photocopy  and 
distribute  thousands  of  copies,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  strategy  when  content  provid¬ 
ers  impose  fines  up  to  $100,000  for 
copyright  infringement. 

Sematech’s  new  means  of  dissemi¬ 
nating  information,  which  was  put  in 
place  three  years  ago,  leaves  e-mail  in 
the  dust.  Everything  the  engineers 
need  to  stay  current  is  now  accessible 
from  their  desktops  through  a  corpo¬ 
rate  intranet.  Sematech  pays  flat  sub¬ 
scription  fees  so  that  employees  can 
access  content  from  Cambridge  Scien¬ 
tific  Abstracts  on  the  publisher’s  Web 
site.  Other  content,  such  as  articles 
from  Japanese  Technical  Abstracting 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


to  a  single  database  from  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Abstracts  database 
collection  cost  between  $3,000  and  $10,000  for  unlimited  usage  by  any  number  of  users  on  a 
single  server. 


World  Broadcasting  Network  Inc.'s  ■  :?-V1 1*1 2 VM i f .  including  multimedia,  market 
news,  specialized  reports,  international  newsfeeds  and  training  videos,  costs  approximately  $50 
per  user  per  month. 


Individual  Inc.'s  customized 
with  more  than  200  users. 


NEWSFEEDS 


cost  less  than  $1  a  day  per  user  for  companies 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.'s  DowVision,  a  direct-to-the-desktop,  custom 
a  month  per  user  for  5,000  users  and  $15  per  month  per  user  for  500  users 


NEWS  SERVICE 


|,  costs  $5 


The  Standard  &  Poor's  division  of  The  McGraw-Hill  Companies  Inc.  sells  a  variety  of  business 

Costs  for  a  company  of  5,000  could  run  from  $20,000  to  $30,000 
per  year,  depending  on  the  extracts  selected. 


Service  and  Digitized  Information,  comes  via  e-mail  in 
ASCII  format  and  is  run  through  a  Perl  script  before  being 
placed  on  the  intranet. 

Sematech  has  purchased  that  information  for  years,  but  it 
has  never  been  this  easy  for  workers  to  access.  “Making  it 
available  on  the  intranet  encourages  people  to  do  more  re¬ 
search,”  says  Marilyn  Redmond,  manager  in  Sematech’s 
Strategic  Information  department.  “The  library  still  gets  re¬ 
search  requests,  but  now  they  are  much  more  sophisticated 
because  people  have  gone  through  the  initial  stages  and  have 
a  better  idea  of  what  they  want.” 

Ben  de  la  Cruz,  editor  at  large  for  Cowles/Simba  Informa¬ 
tion,  a  newsletter  publisher  and  market  researcher,  says 
most  Fortune  500  companies  are  looking  into  arrangements 
similar  to  Sematech’s.  Buying  intranet  content  has  become 
extremely  attractive,  de  la  Cruz  says,  because  much  of  that 
content  is  available  in  HTML  and  other  formats  that  can  be 
posted  directly  on  the  Web.  “Information  that  wasn’t  easily 
available  before  now  will  be  delivered  directly  to  the  desk¬ 
top,”  de  la  Cruz  says.  “It  will  help  keep  people  informed  and 
increase  productivity.”  As  is  the  case  with  Sematech’s  con¬ 
tent,  most  of  the  material  being  licensed — journal  articles, 
stock  price  feeds  and  training  tutorials — has  been  available 
for  years.  And  the  companies  that  are  buying  it  are  buying  it 
for  the  same  reasons  they  always  did:  They  want  reliable  and 
well-prepared  information. 

“One  of  the  advantages  of  purchasing  information  is 
you’re  buying  a  brand-name  product,”  Redmond  says.  “You 
can  assume  that  quality  is  there,  as  opposed  to  just  getting 


anything  off  the  Web.” 

Placing  that  content  on 
an  intranet  does  more  than 
make  it  widely  available;  it 
takes  a  variety  of  material 
and  delivers  it  through  a 
single  access  point.  Until 
recently,  many  training 
programs  might  have  been 
presented  on  videotape, 
stock  feeds  would  come 
through  a  proprietary  elec¬ 
tronic  service  and  journal 
articles  would  often  come 
in  hard  copy.  Now,  intranet 
content  providers  are 
translating  various  formats 
into  those  that  work  on¬ 
line,  and  all  of  the  above 
can  be  accessed  without 
leaving  one’s  desktop.  The 
information  also  can  be 
manipulated  to  be  user- 
friendly.  All  of  the  articles 
about  a  particular  industry 
or  key  competitor,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can  be  posted  automatically  on  the  intranet  in  the 
same  format  as  content  produced  in-house.  That  makes  it 
easier  for  employees  to  navigate  and  search  the  material. 

“The  benefit  to  the  company  licensing  content  and 
putting  it  on  the  intranet  is  [that  it]  can  tailor  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  employees  are  going  to  see,”  says  Bill  Doyle,  a 
senior  analyst  in  Forrester  Research  Inc.’s  Media  and  Tech¬ 
nology  Strategies  service.  “I’m  not  talking  about  censorship 
but  being  able  to  pluck  out  publications  that  the  company 
knows  are  most  important  to  its  employees,  publications 
that  aren’t  available  from  general  news  aggregators.  And 
they  can  tailor  the  way  that  folks  can  get  at  the  content  with 
customized  searches  and  an  organizational  scheme  that  uses 
the  same  language  of  the  industry  or  organization.” 

It  was  the  desire  for  a  consistent,  customizable  interface 
that  prompted  Lucent  Technologies  Inc.’s  corporate  library 
to  start  buying  content  for  the  company’s  intranet.  Lucent,  a 
network  and  communications  technology  vendor,  licenses 
material  from  several  providers,  including  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
Inc.,  the  Standard  &  Poor’s  division  of  The  McGraw-Hill 
Companies  Inc.,  and  Institute  for  Scientific  Information  and 
Computer  Library  journals.  It  also  buys  the  rights  to  repro¬ 
duce  individual  works,  such  as  Roget’s  Thesaurus. 

“We  do  this  because  it’s  easier  to  bring  in  information  that 
we  can  put  under  our  own  search  engine  so  that  everything 
has  the  same  look  and  feel,”  says  Melissa  Young,  manager  of 
electronic  services  for  Lucent’s  library  network.  “You  could 
do  a  search  for  a  particular  topic,  and  it  would  search  exter¬ 
nal  magazines  [whose  content  Lucent  buys]  as  well  as  inter- 
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Placing  content  on  an  intranet  does  more  than  make  it  widely 
available;  it  also  allows  for  a  smooth  and  consistent  presentation. 


nal  information  like  papers  and  talks  that  Lucent  people 
have  given.”  Lucent  also  controls  the  content  so  that,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  employees  see  articles  about  Lucent,  its  competitors 
and  the  industry,  which  are  purchased  from  Individual  Inc. 
and  delivered  via  the  Internet. 

Of  Lucent’s  120,000  employees,  about  30,000  use  the 
company’s  intranet  in  some  fashion.  Scientists  search  for 
industry  research,  factory  workers  check  out  the  latest  in 
manufacturing  techniques  and  managers  can  find  informa¬ 
tion  on  hot  trends,  such  as  new  applications  for  the  Web. 

The  library  network  pays  an  upfront  fee  for  the  information 
and  splits  the  cost  with  departments  that  use  it.  Users  know 
that  if  they  sign  up  for  a  particular  information  source,  it 
will  be  charged  to  their  departments. 

Another  attraction  of  buying  intranet  content  for  Lucent 
is  that  it  keeps  employees  off  the  Internet,  where  searching 
for  information  can  be  time-consuming  and  frustrating. 

“Bringing  it  all  in  may  be  more  expensive,  but  you  have  to 
weigh  the  cost  factor  of  actually  paying  for  the  information 
versus  paying  for  a  person’s  time,”  Young  says.  “Our  cus¬ 
tomers  tend  to  get  impatient  with  a  search  where  they  don’t 
see  any  results  for  three  to  four  seconds — searching  across 
the  firewall  is  still  slower  than  that.” 

MELLING  A  NEW  MARKET,  major 
publishers,  such  as  McGraw-Hill’s 
Standard  &  Poor’s  division,  are  rush¬ 
ing  to  convert  their  material  into  for¬ 
mats  that  can  be  transmitted  via  the 
Internet  and  immediately  posted  on 
an  intranet.  But  the  emergence  of  Web 
technology  has  done  more  than  make 
old  wine  available  in  new  bottles:  It 
has  also  put  entirely  new  kinds  of  con¬ 
tent  within  many  companies’  reach. 
Coopers  &  Lybrand  LLP,  for  example, 
now  receives  from  major  investment  houses  research  that 
had  been  inaccessible  until  the  Internet  became  a  popular 
business  tool,  says  Mik  Chwalek,  Coopers  partner  in  charge 
of  knowledge  strategies.  For  years,  the  investment  houses 
kept  such  useful  information  in-house  simply  because  it  was 
too  hard  to  publish.  Chwalek  says  the  ease  of  HTML  conver¬ 
sion  and  Internet  publication  prompted  the  companies  to 
make  their  material  available  for  a  price. 

Today,  several  investment  houses  send  their  research  to 
Coopers’  CyberLyb,  part  of  the  company’s  intranet,  replicat¬ 
ing  the  information  from  their  own  servers  to  a  server  be¬ 
hind  Coopers’  firewall.  That  system  maintains  the  security 
of  Coopers’  network  and  the  integrity  of  the  investment 
house’s  server,  Chwalek  says.  Analysts  use  the  research  to 


study  the  industry  outlook  and  business  potential  of  indi¬ 
vidual  companies.  They  might,  for  example,  use  the  content 
to  advise  a  potential  client  who  is  thinking  about  switching 
auditors  or  to  counsel  a  client  who  is  considering  buying  an¬ 
other  company. 

The  exclusive  deal  between  Coopers  and  the  investment 
houses  has  the  added  benefit  of  reaffirming  and  securing 
their  relationships — not  a  small  consideration  in  an  envi¬ 
ronment  where  loyalties  and  partnerships  can  mean  success 
or  failure,  Chwalek  says.  “They  have  decided  to  make  their 
information  available  to  only  a  few  major  players,”  she  says. 
“They’re  not  in  it  for  the  money  This  is  not  just  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  acquire  information;  this  is  an  opportunity  to 
strengthen  relationships.  To  deliver  full  service,  you  want  to 
broaden  your  appreciation  of  the  marketplace.  We’re  attrac¬ 
tive  because  of  the  terrific  size,  breadth  and  depth  of  our 
client  relations.” 

Another  nice  thing  about  using  Coopers’  intranet,  says 
Chwalek,  is  that  it  helps  the  company  get  its  moneys  worth 
from  the  millions  of  dollars  it  has  spent  on  desktops. 
“There’s  no  other  sensible  way  in  a  company  that’s  net¬ 
worked  well  to  handle  content  acquisition  and  distribution,” 
Chwalek  says. 

Internet  and  intranet  technology  have  also  in¬ 
spired  the  emergence  of  a  new  class  of  content  provid¬ 
ers  that  customize  video,  audio  and  text  presentations 
for  specific  needs.  The  Worldwide  Broadcasting  Net¬ 
work  ( WBN)  Inc.,  for  example,  aggregates  content 
from  such  sources  as  ABC  NewsOne  and  Merrill  Lynch 
Financial  News  as  well  as  from  its  own  reporting.  The 
company  packages  multimedia  presentations  for  in¬ 
tranet  distribution  and  broadcasts  them  via  the  Inter¬ 
net  to  customers  such  as  Banque  Paribas,  which  sub¬ 
scribes  to  programs  concerning  emerging  markets,  one 
of  the  bank’s  many  interests.  A  Banque  Paribas  fund 
manager  investing  in  Russia,  for  example,  can  go  to  the  in¬ 
tranet  and  view  a  video  program  on  the  latest  financial  de¬ 
velopments  in  Russia.  In  the  old,  pre-intranet  days,  that 
manager  would  have  had  to  plow  through  newspapers  and 
faxes  and  probably  get  on  the  phone  with  an  analyst  or  two. 
“We  can  achieve  a  lot  more  if  the  emerging  markets  sales  rep 
can  get  a  summary  of  all  the  things  that  affect  the  market,” 
says  Shahriar  Shahida,  global  head  of  emerging  markets  for 
Banque  Paribas.  “It’s  a  tremendous  advantage.” 

Eventually,  Banque  Paribas  will  make  that  section  of  its  in¬ 
tranet  available  to  select  customers  in  an  expanded  intranet 
model,  says  Caesar  Salazar,  director  of  software  develop¬ 
ment.  Banque  Paribas  and  WBN  have  not  yet  worked  out 
whether  WBN  will  receive  additional  fees  when  that  happens. 
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or  most  companies,  the  idea  of  purchas¬ 
ing  intranet  content  offers  some  attractive 
advantages  but  also  can  create  its  own  set 
of  concerns.  At  Coopers  &  Lybrand,  cen¬ 
tralizing  content  distribution  on  the  in¬ 
tranet  meant  that  Coopers  also  had  to  cen¬ 
tralize  content  acquisition,  and  that 
prompted  a  reorganization  of  some  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting  procedures. 

And  at  most  companies,  licensing  con¬ 
tent  for  an  intranet  represents  a  major 
change  in  the  way  companies  pay  for  information.  Instead 
of  paying  as  they  go,  as  they  have  done  with  some  propri¬ 
etary  information  services,  they  have  to  foot  the  bill  for  up¬ 
front  subscription  fees,  sometimes  necessitating 
the  involvement  of  the  CFO.  Licensing  content  is 
also  generally  more  expensive  than  buying  it  in 
hard  copy. 

Some  companies  also  worry  about  security,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  a  content  provider  sets  up  a  direct 
link  to  a  corporate  intranet.  But  WBN  President  Ali 
Kazeroonian  insists  that  such  concerns  are  un¬ 
founded.  “The  security  level  with  direct  informa¬ 
tion  feeds  is  no  more  or  less  than  what  you  would 
see  with  an  Internet  service  provider,”  Kazeroonian 
says.  “You  are  responsible  for  your  own  company’s 
security.  Potentially  anyone  from  an  ISP  could  have 
access  to  internal  traffic,  so  the  same  security  issues 
apply.  A  company  needs  to  make  sure  that  the  fire¬ 
wall  allows  only  certain  kinds  of  traffic  through, 
such  as  newsgroups  and  video  and  nothing  else.” 

A  growing  number  of  companies  are  worrying 
less  and  buying  more  content,  says  Cowles/Simba’s 
de  la  Cruz.  In  fact,  some  organizations  are  so  com¬ 
fortable  with  third-party  arrangements  that  they 
are  buying  the  kind  of  non-essential  content  that 
has  less  to  do  with  business  strategies  than  with 
workplace  convenience.  Banque  Paribas,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  looking  into  subscribing  to  broadcasts  of  in¬ 
tranet-ready  videos  jointly  produced  by  WBN  and 
video  publisher  WingsNet  Inc.  on  such  topics  as 
benefits  training,  choosing  a  health  plan,  diversity 
and  sexual  harassment.  Initially,  the  videos  will 
merely  supplement  internal  training  efforts,  Kaze¬ 
roonian  says,  but  someday  they  might  replace 
them. 


Company-specific  content,  the  kind  of  thing  that  once 
filled  the  pages  of  in-house  newsletters,  also  can  be  prepared 
for  intranet  presentation  by  outside  providers.  Hammock 
Publishing  Inc.,  for  example,  creates  a  customized  intranet 
magazine  for  First  Data  Corp.,  a  payment  systems,  electron¬ 
ic  commerce  and  information  management  services  provid¬ 
er.  The  publication  reports  on  news  and  trends  within  First 
Data’s  40,000-strong  workforce,  including  individual  em¬ 
ployee  accomplishments,  new  branch  openings  and  recent 


acquisitions.  The  magazine  originally  was  sent  to  First  Data 
as  a  print  publication,  and  it  still  is,  but  First  Data  also  re¬ 
ceives  it  in  e-mail  attachments,  which  the  webmaster  con¬ 
verts  to  HTML  and  posts  on  the  intranet.  “We’re  using  both 
print  and  electronic  formats  of  our  magazine  to  provide 
greater  access  across  our  company,”  says  Alan  Boyer,  a 
spokesman  for  First  Data. 

Hammock  Chairman  Rex  Hammock  thinks  company- 
related  content  is  the  most  valuable  a  corporation  can  offer 
its  employees  on  the  intranet.  “Any  company  that  launches 
an  intranet  soon  discovers  that  it’s  a  content  hog,”  he  says. 
“So  one  of  the  challenges  webmasters  have  is  finding  helpful, 
entertaining  information  for  their  employees.  Local  info¬ 
rmation  is  probably  the  most  interesting  information  you 

can  offer.  It  helps  [employees]  live 
fuller  lives.” 

Where  will  it  go  from  here?  If  the 
purpose  of  licensing  content  for  the 
intranet  is  to  make  life  easier  for 
employees,  some  observers  say,  then 
companies  could  begin  licensing  con¬ 
tent  from  local  merchants  and  non¬ 
profits.  A  health  club,  for  example, 
could  sell  a  newsletter  on  how  to 
avoid  getting  the  flu,  or  a  charitable 
organization  could  sell  electronic  ver¬ 
sions  of  recipes  as  a  fund-raising  ef¬ 
fort.  “The  corporate  environment  is 
using  the  intranet  for  everything,  so  it 
wouldn’t  be  out  of  the  realm  of  possi¬ 
bility  for  a  corporation  to  include  lo¬ 
cal  services  that  would  be  of  interest 
to  people,”  de  la  Cruz  says.  From 
there,  he  says,  it’s  a  logical  step  to  a 
new  source  of  revenue:  intranet  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  pro-spect  for  mer¬ 
chants  is  enticing.  Say  the  local  Pizza 
Barn  buys  a  banner  on  Acme’s  inter¬ 
nal  home  page  with  a  link  to  its  menu. 
The  company’s  employees  log  on  at 
lunch  time,  send  their  orders  via  e- 
mail  and  pay  online.  The  restaurant 
could  even  offer  discounts  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  ordered  over  the  Net. 
While  offering  employees  a  chance  to 
save  20  percent  off  the  price  of  a 
chicken  salad  sandwich  might  not  increase  corporate  rev¬ 
enues,  it’s  just  a  mouse  click  away  from  a  vast  reservoir  of  re¬ 
sources  that  will.  In  the  meantime,  employees  can  at  least  eat 
their  chicken  sandwiches  at  their  desks  while  perusing  the 
latest  and  best  business  information  that  is  available  on  the 
intranet. 

Staff  Writer  Jennifer  Bresnahan  can  be  reached  via  e-mail 
at  jennifer@cio.com. 
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We  do  it  with  the  most  comprehensive  hands-on,  instructor-led  curriculum  available  anywhere.  P  R  O  S  O  F  T” 
These  courses  are  delivered  throughout  the  USA  in  state-of-the-art,  T- 1  enabled  training  centers. 

Prosoft  supports  all  major  Internet  technology  platforms  with  the  uniformly  high  Prosoft  standard  of 
proprietary  courseware  and  instructional  excellence.  And  Prosoft  is  ready  with  training  at  the 
starting  gun.  For  further  information,  course  descriptions,  locations  and  class  schedules, 

call  1-888-601-8600,  or  visit  us  at  www.prosoft.org. 
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Tight  security  is  a  must, 
but  too  much  security 
can  keep  customers 
as  well  as  intruders 


away  from  your 


“Suppose  some 
18-year-old  with 
an  IQ  of  180  decides 
to  take  a  ‘not’ 
out  of  a  policy?” 


ESSIBILITY  ■■WEB’S  GREATEST  promise  and  its 
greatest  threat.  Business  executives  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
transform  their  operations  by  opening  databases  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  repositories  to  customers  and  suppliers,  yet  they  fear  that  such 
access  will  leave  them  vulnerable  to  security  breaches.  The  challenge 
for  anyone  building  a  business  Web  site  is  to  achieve  a  reasonable  lev¬ 
el  of  security  without  impeding  opportunity. 

What  is  “reasonable,”  of  course,  will  differ  from  company  to  com¬ 
pany;  a  bank  or  a  hospital  will  have  stricter  security  requirements 
than  a  gourmet  food  shop.  And  every  organization  will  have  to  weigh 
its  goals  against  a  variety  of  costs.  Security  can  be  expensive.  It  can 
slow  down  performance.  And  it  can  place  obstacles  between  users 
and  the  information  companies  want  them  to  have.  So  when  it  comes  to  building  a  security  system  that  fits 
the  needs  of  a  particular  site,  few  of  the  answers  come  easy. 

“You  have  to  assess  how  much  risk  is  inherent  in  your  environment,”  says  Don  Elledge,  manager  of  the 
Distributed  Computing  Infrastructure  Group  at  DeLoitte  &  Touche  LLP.  “That’s  how  you  decide  how  much 
security  should  be  implemented  per  application.  You  don’t  start  by  designing  an  application;  you  start  by 
designing  an  infrastructure,  and  security  has  to  be  part  of  this.” 

As  for  estimating  cost,  Elledge  says  it’s  hard  to  cite  a  certain  percentage  of  a  Web  budget  that  should  be 
allocated  to  security  needs.  Still,  he  suggests  that  10  to  15  percent  isn’t  out  of  line.  That  guideline  notwith¬ 
standing,  everything  about  achieving  the  balance  between  safety  and  service  must  be  an  individual  com¬ 
pany’s  decision.  What  follow  are  the  stories  of  organizations  that  have  made  these  decisions. 


INSWEB 

Insurers,  by  definition,  assume  risk  for  someone 
else.  But  Ins  Web  Corp.,  a  Web-based  company  that 
helps  consumers  choose  and  buy  insurance,  is  tak¬ 
ing  very  little  risk  when  it  comes  to  security.  InsWeb 
handles  several  types  of  sensitive  information.  It 
hosts  the  home  pages  of  several  insurance  companies,  and 
many  of  those  pages  contain  policy  information  that  is  le¬ 
gal  and  binding  and  that  therefore  must  remain  exactly  as 
posted.  And  in  order  to  get  pricing  information  and 
quotes  from  individual  companies,  customers  must  enter 
personal  information  about  age,  health  and  financial  sta¬ 
tus.  Customers  who  actually  buy  insurance  through  the 
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site  must  provide  still  more  financial  data.  In  short,  Ins¬ 
Web  is  chock  full  of  the  kind  of  information  that  must  be 
protected. 

“The  issue  for  insurance  companies  is  page  tampering,” 
says  InsWeb  president  Darrell  J.  Ticehurst.  “Suppose  some 
1 8-year-old  with  an  IQ  of  1 80  and  not  very  good  judgment 
decides  to  take  the  not’  out  of  a  policy  just  to  see  how  long 
it  will  take  someone  to  notice.  That  insurance  company 
could  end  up  facing  a  series  of  legal  claims.” 

Ticehurst  says  much  of  InsWeb’s  information  could  be 
changed  if  it  were  not  for  its  security.  He  says  the  site’s  fire¬ 
wall  denies  access  to  thousands  of  requests  a  week,  the  vast 
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Answers  to  Your 
Questions  About 
Intranet  Calendaring 


You  Have  Questions 

If  you're  thinking  about  getting  into 
the  intranet  calendaring  game,  you've 
got  questions.  How  is  intranet  calen¬ 
daring  different?  Where  are  the  traps? 
How  can  we  win? 

Sarrus  Has  Answers 

For  over  six  years,  Sarrus  has  been  pro¬ 
viding  answers.  Our  Pencil  Me  In®  fam¬ 
ily  of  object-based  scheduling  systems 
brings  you  the  power  of  enterprise  cal¬ 
endaring  with  the  simplicity  of  a  paper 
time  planner.  And  now  that  we're 
delivering  it  through  Java™,  you  get 
even  greater  leverage. 

Play  to  Win 

Check  out  the  rules  before  you  roll  the 
dice.  Read  our  interactive  white  paper 
on  "The  Intranet  Calendaring  Game" 
at  www.sarrus.com.  And  learn  how 
you  can  turn  time  management  from 
an  expense  into  an  asset. 

Because  when  time  is  money, 
who  can  afford  to  play  games? 


SARRUS 


Sarrus  Software,  Inc. 

500  Airport  Blvd.,  Suite  300 
Burlingame,  CA  9401 0 
415-343-9111 
info@sarrus.com 


SOFTWARE  www.sarrus.com 
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majority  of  which  resemble  intrusion  attempts  but  are 
probably  merely  the  result  of  users  typing  the  wrong  infor¬ 
mation  or  the  fallout  from  technological  glitches.  But  Tice- 
hurst  also  estimates  that  each  week  there  are  about  30  de¬ 
liberate  attempts  to  break  in. 

“They  could  be  attempts  to  get  control  of  our  hard  disks 
to  read  and  write  on  them,”  he  says.  “There  are  people  out 
there  systematically  probing  everything  on  the  Internet 
that  they  can  reach.” 

To  protect  its  content  and  the  activities  of  client  compa¬ 
nies  and  consumers,  Ticehurst’s  security  measures  include 
placing  filters  in  InsWeb’s  Cisco  Systems  Inc.  routers.  The 
filters  act  as  a  preliminary  firewall  and  block  inappropriate 
attempts  to  connect.  Ticehurst  has  also  built  an  entry 
“demilitarized  zone”  so  that  visitors  first  enter  an  area  that 
contains  no  sensitive  data  and  where  Netscape  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  Commerce  Servers  convert  their  requests  to 
CGI  queries  and  send  them  through  an  internal  firewall  to 
secure  Web  servers.  Ticehurst  also  placed  the  server  hard¬ 
ware  and  all  disks  with  sensitive  information  in  a  locked 
room  to  which  only  authorized  staff  is  allowed  entry. 

Such  serious  security  costs  serious  money.  Ticehurst  says 
that  when  his  security  measures  were  put  in  place  nearly 
two  years  ago,  they  cost  more  than  $1  million.  Today,  he 
says,  because  much  of  the  software  that  Ins  Web  had  to  cre¬ 
ate  is  now  available  in  off-the-shelf  products,  the  company 
could  achieve  its  initial  level  of  security  for  half  the  price. 

Although  the  cost  of  firewalls  has  dropped,  InsWeb’s 
technology  and  systems  operating  costs  have  risen  30  per¬ 
cent  in  the  past  year,  Ticehurst  says,  largely  because  of  the 
added  expense  of  security  maintenance. 

But  money  is  only  one  way  that  Ins  Web  pays  its  security 
tab.  InsWeb  has  had  to  trade  speed  for  the  comfort  of 
knowing  that  unwelcome  guests  will  not  be  admitted. 
Ticehurst  estimates  that  his  security  efforts  add  300  to  500 
milliseconds  to  certain  transactions.  He  sees  those  delays 

SAFETY  SITES 

THE  WORLD  WIDE  WEB  SECURITY  FAQ: 

www.genome.wi.  mit.  edu/WWW/faqs/ 
www-security-faq.  html 

THE  UNOFFICIAL  WEB  HACK  FAQ: 

www.fastlane.net/homepages/thegnome/ 
faqs/www/index.  html 

INFORMATION  WARFARE  SITES: 

www.  teg.saic.  com/iw.htm 
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as  inconvenient  but  not  maddening  enough  to  drive  users 
away.  And  for  insurance  companies,  which  pay  to  post  in¬ 
formation  on  InsWeb,  the  process  of  updating  policies  is 
far  from  convenient. 

“It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  just  allow  developers  to 
upload  files  straight  to  the  system  on  their  own,”  says  Tice¬ 
hurst.  “But  because  of  security  concerns,  we  have  a  proce¬ 
dure  where  the  data  being  uploaded  to  the  live  site  must  be 
pulled’  from  a  computer  in  the  locked  secure  area  rather 
than  ‘pushed’  from  an  insecure  location.  And  we  do  this 
twice  a  day.  We’re  talking  about  a  pretty  expensive  and 
ongoing  procedure  just  to  make  sure  the  data  is  clean.” 

Such  inconvenience  and  the  expense  is  part  of  the  price 
of  doing  business  online,  Ticehurst  says.  Better  security 
means  more  customers,  and  more  customers  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  pay  for  better  security. 

“The  insurance  companies  really  care,”  he  says.  “Most  of 
them  have  toured  the  facility  and  audited  what  we’ve  been 
doing.  Every  time  we  make  a  sales  call,  [security]  is  one  of 
the  top  three  questions  asked.  If  you  don’t  have  a  good  se¬ 
curity  system,  I  guarantee  you’ll  be  broken  into.” 

PENN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Imagine  a  universitywide  intranet  that  allows 
administrators  to  change  salaries,  staff  to  order  sup¬ 
plies  and  students  to  check  their  grades.  Risky? 
Pennsylvania  State  University  has  found  that  the 
benefits  of  giving  students  and  faculty  access  to 
some  of  its  data  far  outweighs  the  risks.  Penn  State’s  in¬ 
tranet,  which  spans  22  campuses  and  lets  76,000  students 
and  15,000  faculty  and  staff  members  do  many  things  they 
did  on  paper  just  a  few  months  ago,  is  a  hit. 

“There  are  huge  savings  that  come  by  providing  cus¬ 
tomers  that  kind  of  direct  access  to  their  administrative  in- 
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Are  the  returns  on  your 

WEB  INVESTMENT  LOOKING  A  LITTLE  FLAT? 


Fortunately,  brightware  has  the  solution. 


Most  Web  investments  yield  nothing  more 
than  a  static  electronic  brochure  that  produces 
hits,  but  not  sales.  At  Brightware,  we  believe 
that  every  Web  hit  is  a  potential  customer.  By 
placing  the  knowledge  and  practices  of  your 
best  marketing  and  sales  reps 
online,  Brightware  offers  the 
most  advanced  way  to  automate 


one-on-one  marketing  and  sales  dialogues  in 
cyberspace.  Turn  Web  site  hits  into  qualified 
sales  leads  by  intelligently  guiding  your 
customers  to  purchase  the  best  suited  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  on  your  company's  Web  site. 

Visit  our  Web  site  or  call  us  and  learn 
how  to  automate  customer-direcPM 
selling  on  the  Internet. 

PAY. 


350  Ignacio  Blvd.,  Novato,  CA  94949  (800)532-2890  (415)884-4744  www.brightware.com 


©  1997  Brightware.  No  spiders  were  killed  during  the  making  of  this  ad. 


formation,”  says  Ken  Blythe, 
director  of  office  administrative 
systems.  For  example,  says 
Blythe,  Penn  State  gets  an  aver¬ 
age  of  20,000  course-change 
requests  a  day  in  the  first  week 
of  each  semester.  Before  stu¬ 
dents  had  electronic  access,  each 
request  took  six  to  eight  minutes 
to  process,  and  the  whole  cam¬ 
paign  forced  the  university  to 
hire  small  armies  of  temporary 
staff.  Now  students  can  make 
their  own  changes.  They  can 
also  submit  information  used 
by  the  financial  aid  department 
to  see  if  their  loans  have  been 
approved. 

University  staff,  meanwhile, 
use  the  intranet  to  order  items  as 
diverse  as  office  supplies  and 
chemicals  for  science  labs.  A 
Web-based  catalog  includes 
graphics,  product  specifications 
and  prices.  Barbara  Lyke,  a  senior  systems  analyst,  says  the 
catalog  and  requisition  project  alone  will  save  the  school 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year. 

Penn  State’s  intranet,  therefore,  is  unquestionably  a 
good  thing.  The  challenge  is  to  keep  people  from  using  it 
to  do  bad  things.  And  the  way  to  accomplish  that,  says 
Bly  the,  is  to  make  sure  that  a  large  number  of  people  can 
see  specific  information  but  that  only  a  very  small  number 
can  change  it.  Any  student  who  wants  to  check  his  or  her 
grades,  for  example,  needs  only  a  user  ID  number  and  a 
password.  Changing  a  grade,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
a  user  ID,  a  password  and  a  SecurlD  card  from  Security 
Dynamics  Technologies  Inc. 

“We  have  about  five  levels  of  security  authorization,” 
says  Blythe.  “We  start  with  standard  user  ID  and  password 
as  well  as  the  use  of  physical  tokens.  We  also  have  an  au¬ 
thorization  scheme  that  defines  which  people  are  allowed 
to  access  what  data.  It  also  determines  which  functions — 
of  which  we  have  more  than  a  thousand — they’re  allowed 
to  perform  on  different  pieces  of  data.” 

To  provide  those  levels  of  security,  Penn  State,  like 
InsWeb,  has  had  to  weigh  advantage  against  cost.  In  the 
end,  intranet  administrators  decided  that  the  complication 
of  using  several  security  technologies  was  a  necessary 
trade-off.  That’s  because  the  system  could  not  have  been 
customized  to  allow  different  levels  of  access  to  different 
groups  of  users  without  the  multiple  technoloiges,  says 
Robert  O’Connor,  supervisor  of  network  architecture 
research  and  development.  For  example,  the  school  uses 


secure  sockets  layer  (SSL),  a 
standard  Web  browser-server 
security  function,  for  students 
or  alumni  who  want  access  to 
information  with  low  exposure 
risk.  But  for  more  rigorous 
authentication,  such  as  that 
needed  when  faculty  members 
enter  grades,  Penn  State  uses 
both  Gradient  Technologies 
Inc.’s  WebCrusader  Connect 
Client  and  the  SecurlD  system. 

“It’s  not  just  a  matter  of  trade¬ 
offs,”  says  O’Connor.  “It’s  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  doing  things  that  would 
be  impossible  to  do  without  it. 
You  have  to  log  in,  but  you  only 
have  to  log  in  once.  I’m  not  sure 
how  much  it  slows  things  down, 
but  frankly,  I  don’t  care.” 

And  because  of  the  savings 
the  intranet  provides,  the  finan¬ 
cial  cost  of  security  is  easily 
justified.  O’Connor  says  that  the 
university  spent  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  its  site 
licenses  and  that  it  will  spend  $50,000  a  year  for  software 
maintenance.  In  fact,  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the 
security  system,  says  Blythe,  is  about  $200,000  a  year  when 
personnel  and  hardware  costs  are  added.  Given  the  size  of 
the  Penn  State  community,  that  translates  to  roughly  a 
penny  a  day  per  person — in  other  words,  a  bargain. 

THE  INTERNET  CO. 

While  many  people  complain  that  se¬ 
curity  devices  diminish  performance, 
Bill  Love,  manager  of  technical  services 
at  The  Internet  Co.  Inc.,  complains  that 
they  diminish  something  else:  creativity. 
“Firewalls  get  in  the  way  of  creative  Web  sites  and  alter¬ 
native  services,”  says  Love.  “Somebody  has  to  continually 
administer  changes  to  allow  new  programs  and  protocols 
to  get  through.  When  [Progressive  Networks  Inc.’s]  Real- 
Audio  was  first  released,  for  example,  many  sites  couldn’t 
use  it  because  administrators  wouldn’t  allow  the  Real- 
Audio  stream  through  their  firewalls.” 

Love  says  his  company  thought  about  using  firewalls, 
then  thought  again.  “We  decided  that  our  environment 
was  small  enough  that  we  could  take  the  time  to  make  sure 
that  each  machine  was  secure,”  he  says.  “We  had  complete 
control  of  every  machine  that  was  connected  to  the  Net. 
That  allowed  us  to  configure  them  to  the  level  of  security 


“Each  program 
you  run  adds 
an  opportunity 
for  human 
error.” 
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we  felt  we  needed.” 

Consequently,  the  site  devel¬ 
oper  doesn’t  use  firewalls  when 
creating  sites  for  its  customers, 
which  include  publishers  such  as 
Cowles  Business  Media,  which 
publishes  Media  Central;  The 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  which 
publishes  Editor  &  Publisher 
Interactive;  and  Family  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  LLC  ,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  Parenting  Q&A.  In  fact, 
the  company  only  recently  began 
to  put  firewalls  in  place  in  its 
own  accounting  department. 

The  precautionary  steps  that 
Love  does  use  involve  undoing 
things  rather  than  doing  them. 

He  never  runs  extra  programs,  is 
careful  to  remove  anything  from 
the  system  that  isn’t  needed  and, 
when  possible,  gets  rid  of  pro¬ 
grams  that  would  respond  to 
non-Web  requests  from  Internet 
users,  such  as  requests  for  file  transfers  or  e-mail.  He  also 
disables  the  remote  family  of  Unix  programs  that  allow 
users  to  activate  programs  on  his  server  and  uses  a  “wrap¬ 
per”  program  to  prevent  outside  access.  In  addition,  Love 
removes  any  “network  ports” — the  computer  equivalent 
of  a  telephone  extension  number — that  aren’t  absolutely 
necessary,  to  keep  interlopers  from  using  them. 

And  he  puts  heavy  restrictions  on  who  can  tell  the  server 
to  run  programs. 

“The  more  programs 
you  run,  the  more  bugs 
and  vulnerabilities  your 
system  may  have,”  Love 
says.  “Each  program  adds 
an  opportunity  for  human 
error  that  can  open  up  se¬ 
curity  holes.” 

Love’s  unusual  security 
measures  have  two 
things  going  for  them: 
they’re  cheap  and  they’re 
relatively  easy. 

“Firewalls  are  only  as 
good  as  they  are  config¬ 
ured,”  says  Love.  “A  fire¬ 
wall  is  a  set  of  rules  that  controls  how  data  moves  from  one 
place  to  another.  A  single  mistake  could  render  the  whole 
thing  useless,  and  [doing  it]  correctly  requires  time  and 
money.” 


He  estimates  that  doing 
all  of  the  above  on  a  new  server 
takes  as  little  as  two  hours, 
although  that  must  be  followed 
by  continuous  monitoring. 

And  given  that  wrapper  pro¬ 
grams  are  free,  there  is  no 
additional  software  expense. 

Does  it  work?  Love  says  the 
removal-and-disabling  tech¬ 
nique  blocks  attacks  by  the 
70  percent  to  80  percent  of 
would-be  invaders  working 
from  popular  “cookbook” 
information  about  known 
vulnerabilities. 

But  Love’s  tack,  as  easy  and 
inexpensive  as  it  is,  requires 
him  to  sacrifice  something 
else:  access.  Internet  Co. 
customers  who  want  to  update 
or  amend  files  must  send 
changes  to  The  Internet  Co. 
via  e-mail  or  tape.  The 
changes  are  then  entered  by  Internet  Co.  engineers.  The 
company  also  allows  customers  to  send  files  electronically 
to  a  secure  FTP  server. 

“Sometimes  they  complain  [about  not  having  access],” 
says  Love.  “But  they  don’t  want  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  the  site.  Some  people  care,  and  we  discuss 
the  pluses  and  minuses.” 

In  the  case  of  Cowles  and  Editor  &  Publisher,  which 
wanted  to  send  changes  via  the  Internet,  Love  built  a 
system  that  allows  them  to  update  files  using  an  FTP 
server  that  lives  on  the  actual  Web  server. 

“FTP  is  well  known  and  well  controlled,”  says  Love. 
“They  are  not  allowed  to  telnet  in.” 

In  the  end,  Love  says  his  trade-offs  work  in  everyone’s 
favor — his  and  his  clients’. 

“Some  of  our  customers  feel  we  have  too  much  securi¬ 
ty,”  says  Love.  “It  hampers  their  ability  to  work  on  their 
Web  sites.  On  the  other  hand,  we’re  not  prepared  to  take 
the  risks  of  lowering  our  security  level.” 

Deciding  on  security  is  one  of  the  most  tangled 
decisions  that  a  webmaster  makes.  For  every  plus,  there 
is  a  minus.  For  every  benefit,  there  is  a  price.  The  trick 
then,  for  all  corporate  webmasters,  is  to  make  sure  the 
price  is  right. 

Daniel  P.  Dern  is  an  author,  speaker  and  consultant  focusing 
on  Internet/intranet  benefits,  strategies  and  concerns  for 
businesses  and  end  users.  He  can  be  reached  via  e-mail  at 
ddern@world.std.com  or  on  the  Web  ntwww.dern.com. 


“It’s  not  just  a  matter 
of  trade-offs.  It’s  a  matter 
of  doing  things  that 
would  be  impossible 
to  do  without  it.” 


FINDING  IT 
ONLINE 

Cowles  Media  Central 

www.mediacentral.  com 

Editor  &  Publisher 

www. mediainfo.com 

InsWeb  Corp. 

www.insweb.com 

The  Internet  Co.  Inc. 

www.internet.com 

Parenting  Q&A 

www.parenting-qa.com 
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f  you  care  about  the  Inter¬ 
net  and  commerce  or  the  Net  and 
society,  Donna  L.  Hoffman’s  research 
has  already  touched  your  life.  And  if 
you’re  serious  about  doing  business  on 
the  Internet,  her  ongoing  work  could  have  signifi¬ 
cant  implications  for  yours. 

For  several  years,  Hoffman,  a  professor  at  the 
Owen  Graduate  School  of  Management  at  Van¬ 
derbilt  University  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
widely  known  in  Internet  commerce  circles  for 
her  groundbreaking  research  into  electronic  mar¬ 
keting,  business  models  and  metrics.  But  she  be¬ 
came  a  celebrity  even  offline  in  mid- 1995,  when, 
with  research  colleague  and  husband  Thomas  P. 
Novak,  she  painstakingly  debunked  Martin 
Rimm’s  “cyberporn”  study  and  the  resulting  Time 
magazine  cover  article  that  reported  a  grossly  in¬ 
flated  incidence  of  pornographic  images  on  the 
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Internet.  The  following  year,  Hoffman  testified 
against  the  Communications  Decency  Act,  warn¬ 
ing  Congress  that  the  CDA  threatened  to  strangle 
this  revolutionary  new  medium — not  just  socially 
but  commercially  as  well.  Both  efforts  are  docu¬ 
mented,  and  the  pages  are  still  frequently  ac¬ 
cessed  on  the  Web  site  for  Project  2000 
(www2000.ogsm.vanderbilt.edu),  Hoffman  and 
Novak’s  long-term  study  of  Internet  commerce. 

For  those  efforts,  Internet  World  named  Hoff¬ 
man  “an  Internet  Hero,”  and  Newsweek  described 
her  as  “one  of  the  50  people  who  matter  most  on 
the  Internet.”  She  and  Novak  also  received  the 
1996  Intellectual  Freedom  Award  presented  by 
the  Tennessee  Library  Association  and  educa¬ 
tional  technology  vendor  SIRS  Inc. 
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Hoffman’s  interest  in  computers  and 
human  behavior  dates  back  to  her  days 
as  a  psychology  major  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Davis  in  the  1970s, 
where  she  spent  much  of  her  time  do¬ 
ing  research  in  the  school’s  mainframe 
computer  center.  At  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  master’s  degree  and  a  doctor¬ 
ate  in  quantitative  psychology — behav- 
iorial  statistics.  That  background,  she 
explains,  now  allows  her  “to  rigorously 
study  what  people  are  doing  online  and 
attach  hard  numbers  to  what  I  find.” 

Hoffman  and  Novak,  also  a  man¬ 
agement  professor  at  Vanderbilt,  met 
in  graduate  school.  Nearly  all  of 
Hoffman’s  works  list  Novak  as  co¬ 
author,  and  it  is 
about  Novak  she  is 
speaking  when  she 
says  “we  studied” 
or  “our  research.” 

Married  for  17 
years,  they  live  with 
their  9-year-old 
son,  Nicholas,  in  a 
house  with  so  many 
computers  they’re 
considering  net¬ 
working  them. 

An  animated,  energetic  woman, 
Hoffman  speaks  quickly  and 
passionately  about  the  Internet’s 
promise  and  pitfalls. 

WM:  How  has  the  Internet  business  picture 
changed  since  you’ve  been  studying  it? 

Donna  Hoffman:  At  first,  it  just 
seemed  like  a  really  good  way  for  any¬ 
one  to  be  able  to  publish  anything.  It 
wasn’t  even  commercial,  because 
people  weren’t  charging  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  you  weren’t  paying  to 
consume  it.  In  fact,  [publishing]  will 
probably  always  be  [the  Net’s]  primary 
use,  and  that’s  what  makes  it  so  excit¬ 
ing  and  what  has  contributed  to  its 
phenomenal  growth.  Anyone  can  be  a 
provider.  Users  can  also  be  providers. 

If  that  ever  became  more  difficult  to  do 
or  more  expensive,  or  if  the  entry 
barriers  rose,  I  think  that  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  Web. 
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WM:  Do  you  think  publishing  still 
holds  more  promise  than,  say,  electronic 
commerce? 

Hoffman:  From  a  commercial  per¬ 
spective,  I  think  it’s  clear  that  electron¬ 
ic  commerce  will  be  an  extremely 
important  business  model  in  the  future 
and  a  key  way  that  firms  will  look  to 
the  Web  to  provide  profitability.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  open,  decentralized,  demo¬ 
cratic  nature  of  the  Web  is  eroded,  that 
might  have  a  negative  impact  on  the 
people  online  and,  consequently,  could 
affect  the  effectiveness  of  any  business 
model  and  the  ability  of  firms  to  make 
money  online.  If  we  don’t  achieve 
critical  mass,  there  will  be  no  success¬ 
ful  commer¬ 
cial  future  for 
the  Web. 

WM:  What 
hasn’t  changed? 

Hoffman:  In 

the  beginning, 
people  were 
just  putting  up 
what  we  call 
“Internet 

presence  sites,”  [which  are]  just  mar¬ 
keting  sites  or  corporate  home  sites, 
without  any  sense  of  “Why  am 
I  doing  this?”  or  “How  will  this  give  me 
a  return  on  my  investment?”  In  most 
cases,  [the  underlying  thought  was], 
“We  need  to  do  this  because  everyone 
else  is  doing  it.”  And  I  think  that’s  still 
pretty  much  the  case.  Companies  still 
are  not  thinking  very  carefully  about 
the  reasons. 

WM:  Isn’t  that  changing  after  they’ve  been 
online  awhile?  When  companies  upgrade 
from  marketing  sites  to  transactional  or 
service-oriented  ones,  most  must  have  some 
kind  of  strategy  in  mind. 

Hoffman:  It’s  hard  to  say  if  that 
changes  once  a  company  has  been  on¬ 
line.  Some  firms  hop  on  the  Web,  find 
out  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  up  the  site 
and  then  decide  it  may  not  be  worth  it. 
Their  sites  turn  into  dusty  graveyards, 

...  A  U 


"Companies  still  are 
not  thinking  very 
carefully  about 
the  reasons  for 
going  on  the  Web." 


and  the  opportunity  for  learning  and 
exploration  is  lost.  Others  realize  that, 
as  with  any  business  effort,  their  Web 
presence  needs  to  be  driven  by  a  stra¬ 
tegy,  so  they  start  to  think  about  using 
the  Web  strategically.  But  it  isn’t 
necessarily  transaction-oriented.  In 
fact,  for  most,  it  tends  to  start  with 
efficiency  gains:  “How  can  I  use  this 
to  save  money?”  Then  they  find  that 
they  can  interact  with  constituency 
groups,  not  just  push  content  out  more 
cheaply. 

WM:  You  ve  identified  a  variety  of  Internet 
business  models.  Let’s  talk  about  the 
strongest  ones.  Are  Internet  presence  sites 
among  them? 

Hoffman:  Those  could  be  very 
successful.  We  just  have  to  find  a  way 
to  measure  their  effectiveness.  They 
certainly  could  contribute  to  ROI  in 
a  number  of  ways:  through  consumer 
awareness,  recognition,  encouraging 
brand  loyalty,  things  like  that.  I  think 
they  have  a  role  to  play,  and  if  you  look 
at  them  from  that  perspective,  they  are 
worth  the  investment.  But  we  have  to 
come  up  with  measures  that  manage¬ 
ment  will  feel  comfortable  with  so  that 
they  will  look  at  it  that  way. 

WM:  What  models  haven’t  worked? 

Hoffman:  Well,  I  think  there  are  really 
only  three  broad  classes  of  ways  to 
make  money:  advertising,  transactions 
and  fees.  Right  now,  we  know  that  fees 
are  having  a  hard  time,  transactions 
are  ahead  of  their  time  and  advertising 
is  where  the  action  is  currently  but  may 
not  be  where  the  future  lies. 

We  thought,  as  many  people  did, 
that  subscription  or  fee-based  services 
would  take  off  as  soon  as  more  secure 
protocols  were  available — which  they 
are.  But  in  fact,  as  everyone  knows, 
they  have  not  taken  off.  I  think  we  all 
underestimated  people’s  reluctance — 
in  fact,  patent  unwillingness — to  pay 
for  information. 

WM:  It  sounds  as  if  to  be  successful  you’re 
going  to  have  to  combine  several  models. 
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Say  hello  to  Currentlssue  - 

Web  software  for  sites  that  really 
mean  business.  Capabilities  like  this 
were  previously  only  available  with 
expensive  custom  programming. 
This  modular  package  streamlines  the 
whole  process  of  generating  Web 
power.  With  Currentlssue  you  can  add 
beastly  interactivity,  keep  content 
fresh,  build  revenue  and  basically 
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Hoffman:  One  is  trying  to  understand 
what  makes  for  successful  advertising 
online.  We  have  a  major  project  with  a 
proprietary  database  provided  by 
Focalink  Communications  [a  software 
vendor  specializing  in  Web  ad  man¬ 
agement  tools]  that  has  more  than  600 
commercial  Web  sites.  We  have  quite 
a  bit  of  information  on  the  advertise¬ 
ments  that  go  on  those  sites.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  in  collaboration  with  Jupiter 
Communications,  we  have  the  rev¬ 
enues  for  those  sites,  which  is  also  pro¬ 
prietary  information.  So  we’ll  be  ana¬ 
lyzing  that  [to  see]  what  types  of  sites 
seem  to  be  successful  in  generating 
revenues  from  advertising  and  what 
are  the  elements  of  that  success. 

Also,  one  of  our  early  theory  papers 
proposed  that  people  get  into  “flow” 
when  they’re  in  online  environments. 
Now  we’re  actually  going  to  test  our 
theories  by  measuring  people’s  behav¬ 
iors  in  online  environments.  One  out¬ 
come  of  that,  we  hope,  will  be  a  a  sur¬ 
vey  instrument  that  we  would  make 
available  on  our  site.  Anyone  could  use 
it  to  test  what  consumers  on  their  own 
site  do,  to  see  how  well  their  site  mea¬ 
sures  up  from  that  perspective. 


WM:  Let’s  talk  more  about  the  idea  of  flow. 
Can  you  define  that  and  tell  me  why  it’s 
important? 


WM:  Human  elements  or  electronic 
elements? 


WM:  As  the  CDA  debate  approaches  the 
Supreme  Court,  what  impact  has  it  had  on 
Internet  life  and  business  so  far? 


Hoffman:  There’s  been  a  lot  of  discus¬ 
sion  about  rating  systems.  Things  like 
PICS  [Platform  for  Internet  Content 


engrossed.  That  can  lead  to  very  posi¬ 
tive  outcomes  for  marketers  if  they  can 
figure  out  ways  to  construct  sites  to 
induce  this  experience.  So  what  we’re 
trying  to  do  in  this  pretest  and  then 
in  the  formal  experiment  is  see  what 
the  elements  of  inducing  it  are. 


Hoffman:  We  think  there  are  two 
issues.  One  is  that  some  people  are 
probably  more  likely  to  get  into  the  flow 
than  others,  so  there’s  some  individual 
characteristics  [that  affect  it].  But,  clear¬ 
ly,  some  sites  are  going  to  be  better  at 
inducing  flow  because  they’re  set  up  to 
navigate  in  ways  that  facilitate  it. 


Hoffman:  I  would  argue  that  that’s 
right.  The  ultimate  goal,  the  stra¬ 
tegic  goal,  should  be  an  integrated 
destination  site,  a  place  a  consumer 
goes  that  has  all  those  things.  It 
would  have  a  combination  of  trans¬ 
actions  for  revenue,  advertiser 
support  for  revenue  and  some  sort 
of  fee-based  content  for  revenue. 
There’s  some  content  to  consume 
because  that’s  what  would  keep  you 
coming  back.  There’s  something  to  be 
sold  because  that’s  really  how  you’re 
going  to  make  money — the  transac¬ 
tions.  And  then  there’s  advertiser  sup¬ 
port  to  get  you  through  the  lean  times. 

WM:  Tell  me  about  Project  2000. 1  know 
it’s  in  the  preliminary  stages,  but  what  are 
some  of  the  things  you’re  working  on? 


Hoffman:  Flow  is  the  process  of  opti¬ 
mal  experience,  the  sense  of  complete 
and  total  immersion  in  what  I’m  doing. 
It  has  a  very  strong  intellectual  or 
cognitive  component,  but  it  also  has 
sensory  components — I’m  enjoying  it. 

Total  immersion  is  important  be¬ 
cause  research  has  shown  that  there  are 
many  positive  consequences  of  being 
in  the  flow  state.  For  example,  I’d  be 
more  likely  to  remember  whatever  it  is 
I  saw  while  I  was  [at  a  site]  and  have 
greater  retention.  This  could  have 
obvious  implications  for  brand  names 
and  advertisements.  It  also  suggests 
that  consumers  will  be  more  likely  to 
come  back  and  stay  longer. 

In  the  flow  experience  on  the  Web, 
you  sit  down  to  surf  or  to  specifically 
search  for  something,  and  you  look  up 
and  two  hours  have  gone  by.  Notice 
that  while  you  were  there,  you  weren’t 
in  a  trance;  you  were  doing  something. 
You  remember  what  you  were  doing. 

It  was  very  acutely  enjoyable,  intrinsi¬ 
cally  interesting.  You  were  very 
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Manage  the  Power  of  the  Internet 


PATROL 


The  power  of  the  Internet  can  only 
be  fully  realized  when  it  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  managed.  The  PATROL® 
Management  Suite  of  products  gives 
you  the  power.  PATROL  helps  you 
manage  and  monitor  Internet  tech¬ 
nologies  to  better  support  internal 
clients  and  remote  customers. 
Ensuring  the  critical  Internet  and 
intranet  servers,  applications  and 
data  they  rely  on  are  available  - 
24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 


PATROL  proactively  monitors  a 

wide  range  of  availability  and  perfor¬ 
mance  indicators  for  your  Web, 

FTP,  proxy,  news  and  mail  servers. 
Discovering  bottlenecks.  And 
ensuring  high  availability  and  perfor¬ 
mance.  PATROL  also  supports  more 
than  30  leading  software  solutions, 
including  Oracle,  Oracle  Financials, 
SAP  R/3,  PeopleSoft,  TUXEDO, 

Lotus  Notes,  and  your  in-house  appli¬ 
cations.  Scaling  across  thousands  of 
servers  running  Unix,  Windows  NT, 
OS/2,  OpenVMS  or  MVS.  And  inte¬ 
grating  seamlessly  with  system  and 
network  management  frameworks 
like  HP  OpenView  and  Tivoli  TME. 


No  wonder  leading  analysts 
and  consultants  are  calling 
PATROL  the  “clear  choice”  for 
managing  applications  and  data 
across  the  Internet. 


For  a  copy  of  the  most  recent 
analyst  reports  and  other  infor¬ 
mation,  CALL  800  841-2031  or 
713  918-8800  or  visit  us  on  the 

Web  at:  www.bmc.com/patrol 
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Selection,  a  universal  site¬ 
rating  and  access  technology] ,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  considered  to  be  viable  alter¬ 
natives.  From  my  perspective,  the 
appropriate  approach  is  to  put  the  con¬ 
trol  in  the  hands  of  the  user  to  make 
those  decisions. 

The  other  big  impact  is  that  the 
judges  in  particular  and  the  public  in 
general  have  been  educated  about  the 
Internet.  My  sense  is  that  a  lot  of  that 
has  come  from  the  CDA  trial  and  that 
we  have  been  effective  in  saying,  “This 
is  what  it  is;  this  is  what  it  is  not.  There 
are  real  concerns,  but  there  are  ways  to 
deal  with  them,  and  we  have  to  do  it 
by  discussion  and  talking  and  thinking 
about  options.” 

WM:  Do  you  expect  that  the  Web  will  see 
something  beyond  the  current  voluntary 
self-rating  systems,  maybe  more  like  the 
new  TV  ratings ? 

Hoffman:  There  are  already  efforts 
underway  to  “rate”  content  on  the  Net, 
and  I  think  all  commercial  sites  will 
have  to  worry  about  this.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Web  does  not  standardize  on 
something  as  stupid  as  the  new  TV  rat¬ 
ings,  but  then,  who  can  perfectly  pre¬ 
dict  human  behavior? 

WM:  Let's  talk  about  the  cyberporn  case. 
Has  the  Internet's  reputation  suffered 
permanent  damage  from  that  or  has  the 


study  been  so 
completely  and 
widely  discredit¬ 
ed  that  nobody 
pays  attention 
to  it  anymore ? 

Hoffman:  In  my 

opinion,  it’s  been 
thoroughly  dis¬ 
credited.  Howev¬ 
er,  it  still  keeps 
popping  up.  Every 
now  and  then, 
somebody  cites  it. 
It’s  obvious  that  it 
hasn’t  been  univer¬ 
sally  accepted  as  ab¬ 
solute  hogwash.  And 
I  think  there  has  been 
enormous  damage 
that  will  never  be  undone  because  of 
what  has  happened  in  Congress. 

WM:  At  this  point,  what’s  the  biggest 
problem  for  the  Web  and  commerce? 

Hoffman:  Privacy.  Absolutely.  I  think 
that’s  an  issue  that  could  shut  down 
the  Web.  We’ve 
talked  about 
the  great  ad¬ 
vantages — that 
we  can  get 
closer  to  the 
customer  than 
ever  before, 
users  can  be 
providers  and 
we  can  talk  to 
each  other. 

But  none  of 

that  can  happen  if  we  don’t  know  each 
other.  The  marketer  has  a  need  to 
know.  It’s  not  a  right  to  know,  but  it’s 
a  need  to  know  in  order  to  deliver 
services  and  goods  at  a  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  consumer  has  a  right 
to  privacy.  Not  just  some  sort  of  desire 
for  it — a  right. 

WM:  So  how  do  you  find  that  balance? 
And  what  do  you  think  ofETrust  [a  set 
of  rules  for  security  and  privacy  developed 
by  consumer  and  industry  groups]? 


Hoffman:  To  me,  the  key  to  balance  is 
fairness.  The  business  needs  to  know 
who  is  coming  to  the  site  and  what 
they  are  doing  there.  Consumers  need 
to  know  that  they  can  trust  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  treat  them  fairly.  This  sort  of 
relationship  implies  a  partnership 
where  both  sides  are  educated  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  other.  At  a  minimum,  this 
means  a  clearly  stated  privacy  policy 
that  allows  consumers  to  choose  if  they 
want  to  participate  in  the  commercial 
activities  of  that  site.  ETrust  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

I’m  very  disappointed  that  business 
absolutely  has  not  taken  a  leadership 
position  and  said,  “OK,  we’re  going  to 
figure  this  out.  We’re  going  to  set  some 
standards,  we’re  going  to  set  some  pri¬ 
vacy  guidelines  and  we’re  going  to  con¬ 
front  this  issue  openly,  directly  and 
head-on.  We’re  going  to  self-regulate.” 
They  are  not  doing  that.  Instead,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  has 
expressed  enormous  interest  in  this  is¬ 
sue,  has  held  some  hearings.  They’re 
not  regulating  yet,  but  they’ve  clearly 
signaled  their  interest  in  doing  so  if 
business  continues  to  misbehave. 


"I  would  Hope  that 
the  Web  does  not 
standardize  on  some¬ 
thing  as  stupid  as 
the  new  TV  ratings/' 


WM:  Why  hasn’t 
business  taken 
the  lead? 


Hoffman:  I  don’t 
think  we’re  talking 
about  evil  people 
here.  I  think  we’re 
talking  about  a  real 
misjudgment  about 
the  big  picture. 
They’re  more  fo¬ 
cused  on  day-to-day  operating  issues: 
“How  do  we  keep  the  site  up  and  run¬ 
ning,  how  do  we  justify  it,  and  how  are 
we  going  to  make  any  money?”  Those 
are  all  good  questions  that  they  should 
be  worried  about,  but  I  think  there’s  a 
long-term  strategy:  “How  do  we  make 
sure  this  is  a  viable  medium?”  Then 
we  can  worry  about  the  short-term, 
day-to-day  issues. 

Senior  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be 
reached  at  astuart@cio.com. 
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NFORMATION  ARCHITECTS  CREATE  BLUEPRINTS  THAT  LET  USERS  EASILY  NAVIGATE 
THEIR  OWN  PATHS  TO  KNOWLEDGE  BY  MATTHEW  CUTLER 

Modern  Architecture 


ast  winter,  while  planning  a  ski  trip,  I  visited  a 

well-known  New  England  resort’s  Web  site  to  get  directions 
from  my  home  in  Boston.  The  site  visit  turned  out  to  be  an 
unnecessarily  tricky  maneuver  forcing  me  to  slalom 
through  five  image-laden  pages  before  reaching  the  single 
paragraph  I  needed.  The  resort’s  proximity  to  the  region’s 
biggest  city  should  have  reduced  my  search  to  a  single  click, 
a  straight  run  from  the  home  page.  Instead,  with  my  rela¬ 
tively  slow  dial-in  connection,  the  task  took  about  10  min¬ 
utes,  leading  one  colleague  to  quip  that  the  resort  must  have 
modeled  the  Web  site  after  its  similarly  Byzantine  automat¬ 
ed  telephone  information  system.  That’s  a  classic  example  of 
shaky  information  architecture. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  at  the  Microsoft  Corp. 
Web  site,  I  usually  jump  straight  to  the  document  or  article  I 
need,  even  though  the  software  giant’s  site  houses  many 
thousands  more  pages  than  the  ski  resort’s.  That’s  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  solid  information  architecture,  noteworthy  because  it 
not  only  works  but  works  well. 

What  exactly  is  information  architecture?  For  webmas¬ 
ters,  it  is  the  thoughtful  arrangement  of  large  volumes  of  in¬ 
formation  so  that  users  can  navigate  their  sites  easily  and 
effectively.  If  that  sounds  suspiciously  similar  to  site  design, 
the  topic  of  last  month’s  column  (“Designer 
Label,”  WebMaster,  March  1997),  it’s  because  the 
two  functions  are  closely  related.  In  theory, 
they  should  be  complementary.  In  practice, 
the  line  between  them  often  blurs. 

It’s  up  to  the  webmaster 
to  recognize  the  differ¬ 
ence,  understanding  not 
only  how  to  display  con¬ 
tent  to  reinforce  the  site’s 
overall  visual  identity  (de¬ 
sign)  but  also  how  to  orga¬ 
nize  the  space  logically  for  user 
navigation  (information  archi¬ 
tecture).  To  put  it  another  way, 
site  design  leaves  users  with  no 
question  about  whose 
site  they’re  visiting  or 
what  they’re  viewing 
there;  information  archi¬ 


tecture  leaves  little  question  about  where  they  are  on  the  site 
and  where  they  need  to  go. 

Terry  Swack,  head  of  Web  site  design  company  TSDesign 
and  Webmasters’  Guild  national  vice  president,  has  one 
recommendation  for  every  organization  planning  or  main¬ 
taining  a  large  Web  site:  “You  need  an  information  architect 
on  your  team.”  Richard  Saul  Wurman,  author  of  Information 
Architects  (Graphis  Press,  1996),  defines  that  person  in  part 
as  “the  individual  who 

r  t 
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This  is  the  sixth  in  a  seven- 
part  series  in  which  Web¬ 
masters'  Guild  President 
Matthew  Cutler  discusses 
the  tasks  and  responsibilities 
of  the  webmaster  function. 
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organizes  the  patterns 
inherent  in  data,  making 
the  complex  clear”  and  “a 
person  who  creates  the 
structure  or  map  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  allows  others 
to  find  their  personal  paths 
to  knowledge.” 

But  like  webmastery  it¬ 
self,  the  task  may  be  better 
viewed  as  a  function:  a  col¬ 
laboration  of  designers, 

content  providers  and  technologists.  As  information  archi¬ 
tect,  the  webmaster  must  simply  create  a  floor  plan  that’s  as 
user  friendly  as  possible.  As  Web  sites  grow  to  thousands 
and  thousands  of  pages,  it’s  no  small  task  to  make  sure  users 
can  find  that  proverbial  needle  without  digging  through 

several  tons  of  hay — and 
without  getting  lost  or 
wondering  whether  they’ve 
wandered  off  the  site. 

In  a  sense,  search  engines 
represent  the  essence  of  in¬ 
formation  architecture. 
Yahoo,  for  instance,  divides  and 
subdivides  data  by  subject  and 
geographical  location.  On  Infoseek, 
a  simple  search  for,  say,  “Compaq 
computers”  will  not  only  provide 
links  to  and  about  the  manufacturer 
but  will  also  compile  a  list  of  “IBM- 
compatible”  resources.  A  critical  met¬ 
ric  by  which  the  major  search  engines 
measure  their  performance  is  how  few 
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New  York  City 


To  attend,  call  800-829-3976,  ext.  2980  or  register 
online  at  http://www.pcexpo.com. 
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pages  the  average  user  views  before 
leaving.  The  faster  users  quit  search¬ 
ing,  the  better,  because  that  means 
they’ve  found  what  they’re  seeking 
and  are  free  to  consume  content  else¬ 
where.  And  that’s  information  archi¬ 
tecture  in  action. 

Ideally,  of  course,  building  a  solid 
information  framework  should  be  part 
of  the  Web  strategy  right  from  the 
drawing  board.  The  guiding  principle 
should  be  to  build  in  a  sense  of  hierar¬ 
chy,  a  concept  of  where  each  item 
ranks  in  importance  and  relation  to 
everything  else.  Building  in  organiza¬ 
tion  from  the  blueprint  stage  prevents 
common  architecture  flaws  that  can 
weaken  a  site  later  and  require  hasty, 
major  remodeling  jobs.  The  most 
common  built-in  error,  Swack  says,  is 
making  the  virtual  environment  mir¬ 
ror  the  physical  organization’s  admin¬ 
istrative  structure  rather  than  organiz¬ 
ing  it  logically  for  user  convenience. 

Or,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  ski 
resort,  copying  the  pattern  of  a  clunky 
voice  mail  system. 

Of  course,  many  organizations’  ini¬ 
tial  sites  were  so  small  and  were  cob¬ 
bled  together  so  quickly  that  they 
launched  with  no  formal  information 
architecture.  As  those  sites  now  fall 
victim  to  the  cyberspace  equivalent  of 
suburban  sprawl,  their  creators  must 
undertake  serious  rehab  work.  Every¬ 
where  on  the  site,  and  particularly  on 
the  home  page,  it’s  critical  to  correctly 
balance  the  amount  of  information 
and  number  of  choices  available  to 
users.  The  goal  is  to  provide  enough 
information  for  visitors  to  decide  easily 
where  to  go  next  but  not  so  much 
that  they  get  overloaded,  confused  or 
sidetracked. 

When  remodeling  a  site,  informa¬ 
tion  architects  should  first  reexamine 
its  underlying  business  reasons  and, 
with  those  in  mind,  look  at  how  con¬ 
tent  is  organized.  Is  the  structure  in 
line  with  business  goals  or  just  with  the 
organizational  hierarchy?  Will  poten¬ 
tial  customers  looking  for  specific 
solutions  immediately  locate  what  they 


want,  or  will  they  be  forced  to  play  in¬ 
formation  detective?  Site  architects 
should  examine  the  major  information 
categories,  adding,  deleting  and  re¬ 
naming  as  necessary.  Finally,  they 
should  rearrange  the  content  in  each 
category  to  reflect  the  site’s  overall 
business  objectives. 

Of  course,  as  with  design  and  con¬ 
tent  creation,  in¬ 
formation  archi¬ 
tecture  is  a  job 
that’s  never  fin¬ 
ished.  And  like 
any  other  con¬ 
struction  proj¬ 
ect,  it  requires 
the  proper 
equipment.  In 
this  case,  the 
toolbox  includes 
implements  for 
usage  analysis, 
content  manage¬ 
ment,  revision 
control  and  site 
mapping.  Usage 
analysis  tools 
help  Web  devel¬ 
opers  instantly 
pinpoint  a  site’s 
most  highly  traf¬ 
ficked  spots  and 
track  user  patterns  for  reaching  them. 
Such  a  tool  would,  for  instance,  tell 
the  ski  resort’s  webmaster  that  most 
visitors  just  want  directions  and  that 
most  of  them  are  coming  by  car 
from  Boston. 

Other  products,  particularly  useful 
for  large  Web  sites,  include  content- 
creation  tools  that  integrate  and  show 
relationships  among  various  parts  of 
the  site,  and  content-management 
tools  that  help  unsnarl  the  tangles  of 
document  linking  and  revision  con¬ 
trol.  Site  mapping  provides  an  excep¬ 
tionally  useful  way  for  developers  to 
organize  Web  sites  by  providing  a  visu¬ 
al  display  of  everything  on  the  site, 
showing  where  each  item  ranks  in  the 
hierarchy  and  how  it  relates  to  every¬ 
thing  else.  Some  mapping  tools  include 


link-maintenance  features  that  let  web¬ 
masters  locate  and  fix  problem  links  to 
keep  users  from  taking  unwieldy  paths 
or  hitting  dead  ends. 

So  where  do  you  find  the  Web’s 
finest  architecture?  In  an  online  semi¬ 
nar  on  the  subject,  Paul  Kahn  of  design 
company  Dynamic  Diagrams  Inc., 
provides  links  to  some  top-notch 

examples.  Among  them  are 
the  minimalist  Fitch  Inc. 
home  page,  the  audience- 
savvy  Iomega  Corp.  site, 
information-rich  sites  like 
Travelocity  and  CNN 
Interactive,  and  the  search¬ 
able,  sortable  Forbes 
Four  Hundred  List  Genera¬ 
tor  page. 

Wurman,  the  author 
widely  credited  with  creat¬ 
ing  the  term  “information 
architecture,”  describes  the 
architect’s  role  as  “an 
emerging  21st  century  pro¬ 
fessional  occupation. . . 
focused  upon  clarity, 
human  understanding  and 
the  science  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  information.”  For 
the  time  being,  the  Web 
team  remains  responsible 
for  taking  that  approach 
online.  It’s  up  to  the  webmaster  to  make 
sure  that  users  find  what  they  need — 
whether  it’s  a  contact  name,  a  technical 
document,  a  news  story,  a  stock  price 
or  driving  directions — quickly,  effi¬ 
ciently  and  without  getting  lost. 

Matthew  Cutler  is  president  of  The 
Webmasters’  Guild  Inc.  (www. 
webmaster.org),  the  country’s  first  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  for  webmasters. 
The  guild  is  a  nonprofit  organization 
dedicated  to  educating,  promoting  and 
unifying  the  global  webmaster  commu¬ 
nity.  Cutler  is  also  a  founder  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  Net. Genesis  Corp.  (www.netgen. 
com),  a  provider  of  Web  performance 
and  usage  analysis  software.  He  can  be 
reached  at  mcutler@webmaster.org  or 
mcutler@netgen.com. 


FINDING  IT 
ONLINE 

CNN  Interactive 

www.cnn.com 

"Designing  Information 
Architectures"  (Paul  Kahn's 
online  seminar) 

www.dynamicdiagrams.  com / 
seminars/wwwarch/analysis.htm 

Fitch  Inc. 

www.fitch.com 

The  Forbes  Four  Hundred 
List  Generator 

www.  forbes.  com/Richlist/ 
richquer.htm 

Iomega  Corp. 

www.iomega.com 

Microsoft  Corp. 

www.microsoft.  com 

Travelocity 

www.  tra  velocity,  com 
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Do  the  math. 


Your  responsibilities  are  adding  up  pretty  quickly.  Managing  networks.  Creating  Internet  applications.  Driving  equipment  purchases. 
Implementing  intranet  strategies.  No  one  knows  more  than  NetWorldSM+ Interop"  just  how  challenging  your  job  has  become. 


The  world's  most  trusted  experts 

NetWorld+Interop  is  assembling  the  world's  largest  forum  of  net¬ 
working,  Internet  and  intranet  experts  to  give  you  an  educational 
experience  unmatched  anywhere  on  the  planet. 


+  50  m-depth  tutorials  and  workshops 

NetWorld+Interop  is  where  enterprise  computing  meets  the 
Internet  head  on.  Our  world-renowned  instructors  will  give 
you  the  practical  know-how  you  need  to  simplify  your  job 
and  supercharge  your  future. 


3  Powerhouse  Conferences/76  sessions 

Need  to  build  killer  Internet/intranet  solutions?  Taking  your 
network  infrastructure  to  the  next  level?  Want  the  latest  on 
broadband  access  technologies?  No  other  single  source  can 
give  you  more  strategic  insight  and  sure-fire  answers. 

Plan  to  be  in  Las  Vegas.  Because  no  matter  how  you  add  it  up,  your  investment  in  NetWorld+Interop  is  sure  to  pay  off— exponentially. 


600  top  exhibitors  6  1000s  of  products 

This  is  your  chance  to  meet  the  industry's  premier  technology 
leaders  and  test  drive  their  latest  products,  all  under  one  roof 
and  running  live  on  the  InteropNet™. 


Conference  Programs:  May  5-9,  1997 
Technology  Exhibition:  May  6—8,  1997 
Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 


For  program  details  visit 
www.interop.com.  Register  online  or  call 
800-944-4629  or  1-415-372-7090. 
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On  April  18th 
we’ll  put  their  RAM 
to  the  test. 


HE? 


M 


The  sharpest  minds  in  the  computer 
industry  today  go  head-to-head  in  a  raucous 
game  of  ultimate  computer  trivia.  The  1997  Computer  Bowl, 


Presented  by  Ziff-Davis. 

Underwritten  by  Intel  and  Bay  Networks. 
Sponsored  by  ACM,  Adaptec,  Coopers  & 


with  celebrity  host  Robert  Urich,  April  18th  at  the  Santa  Clara  (CA)  Lybrand,  Kleiner  Perkins  Caufield  &  Byers, 


Convention  Center  and  The  Computer  Museum,  Boston.  All 


Silicon  Valley  Bank,  Shiva,  Mathsoft, 


proceeds  benefit  The  Computer  Museum's  educational  programs.  and  Stratus. 


Test  your  wits  now —  play  The  Computer  Bowl  online  at  Internet  Shopping  Network,  www.isn.com. 

Sponsorship  and  seats  are  limited.  Call  now.  41  5.323.1909,  browse  www.tcm.org  or  e-mail,  allison@tcm.org,  for  ticket  or  sponsorship  information. 

The  Computer  Bowl  contest  is  taped  for  broadcast  as  a  special  edition  of  PBS'  "Computer  Chronicles,"  airing  the  week  of  June  3rd.  Check  your  local  PBS  listings 
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SOFTWARE  SAFARI 

If  content  is  king  on  the  Inter¬ 
net,  software  is  at  least  duke. 

But  while  dozens  of  search  en¬ 
gines  excel  at  routing  out  World 
Wide  Web  pages,  until  recently 
there’s  been  no  way  for  seek¬ 
ers  of  software  and  games  to 
locate  FTP  sites. 

Now  comes  Filez  Corp.’s 
Filez,  the  first  commercial 
search  engine  to  focus  on  the 
software  side  of  things.  Filez 
indexes  thousands  of  software 
sites  and  millions  of  files  con¬ 
taining  software,  games,  graphics, 
sounds,  movies  and  musical  instru¬ 
ment  digital  interface  (MIDI)  files. 
The  tool  regularly  catalogs  freeware, 
shareware  and  commercial  servers; 
users  can  search  for  files  specific  to  an 
operating  system  or  for  certain  types 
of  files,  or  they  can  select  only  servers 
with  certain  domain  endings.  Filez 
also  lets  users  search  large  corporate 
sites,  such  as  those  for  Microsoft 
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Corp.  and  Apple  Computer  Inc. 

In  addition,  users  looking  for  soft¬ 
ware  on  a  site  that  lacks  search  capabil¬ 
ities  or  is  too  busy  to  be  accessed  can 
employ  Filez  to  get  them  right  where 
they’re  going.  The  service  is  free  to 
users.  To  check  it  out,  hang  ten  to 
www.filez.com  or  call  619  581-1931. 
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SMART  NETWORK  TRICKS 

How  do  you  teach  an  old  IBM  shop  new  tricks?  Specifically,  how  do  you 
build  an  intranet  based  on  Internet  standard  TCP/IP  in  a  company  that  is 
married  to  SNA,  IBM  Corp.’s  mainframe  network  standard? 

One  solution  is  IntraNode  connectivity  software  from  ATLan 
Ltd.  The  product  essentially  makes  SNA  look  like  a  virtu¬ 
al  TCP/IP  WAN  from  the  LAN  perspective.  Once  Intra- 
Node  has  been  installed  on  a  distributed  intranet,  the 
LAN  on  which  the  intranet  runs  is  automatically 
connected  to  the  virtual  TCP/IP  WAN  over  the 
SNA  backbone.  Employees  can  then  use  browsers 
to  access  the  mainframe  through  any  standard 
SNA  gateway,  as  well  as  communicate 

smoothly  with  remote  intranet  Web  serv¬ 
ers.  The  network  can  be  hooked  up  to  the 
Internet  using  a  single  secured  high- 
bandwidth  connection. 

For  more  information,  visit  ATLan  on 
the  Web  at  www.atlan.co.il  or  call  011- 
972-3-647-4490. 


BYE-BYE  PHONE 

The  goal  of  Internet  commerce 
is  to  get  as  much  of  the  buyer- 
seller  relationship  online  as 
possible.  The  goal  of  Space- 
Works  Inc.  is  to  arrange  it  so 
that  neither  party  ever  has 
to  pick  up  a  phone. 

SpaceWorks'  OrderManager 
provides  a  wholesaler  and 
its  resellers  with  a  complete 
electronic  ordering,  supply  and 
fulfillment  channel  that  links 
to  the  wholesaler's  back-office 
legacy  system.  Wholesalers  can 
designate  product  allocation 
in  real-time,  automatically  ful¬ 
fill  orders  and  ship  products 
directly  to  buyers  sans  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  paperwork  and 
processing  delays.  Customers 
enter  their  own  information 
on-site,  so  there  are  fewer 
errors  and  more  time  for  pro¬ 
ductive  activities. 

SpaceWorks'  ChannelMan- 
ager  allows  manufacturers  to 
distribute  sensitive  product 
pricing  and  sales  information 
to  authorized  dealers,  third- 
party  agents  and  field  market¬ 
ing  offices  and  to  automatical¬ 
ly  process  incoming  requests. 
Vendors  can  offer  dealer- 
specific  pricing  and  targeted 
promotions,  a  searchable  mul¬ 
timedia  database  and  private 
interactive  message  boards. 
Finally,  the  company's  Cus- 
tomerManager  handles  all  the 
data  on  customer  accounts 
through  a  single 
intranet  interface, 

Surf  to  www.  J  -v  L\ 


spaceworks.com 
or  call  301 
251-4136. 
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The  more  insight  you  hove  into  uihot  others  ore  doing,  the 
better  you  con  plon  ond  implement  your  oinn  Internet  policies 


CIO  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  Framingham,  MA  01701 
(508)872-0080  •  http://www.cio.com 


An  IDG  Company 


□  I’d  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  reader  offer.  Please  send  me 
the  “Maximizing  The  Internet:  Policies, 
Procedures  &  Best  Practices”  study. 

Please  mail  this  order  form  to 
CIO  Communications,  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path, 
Framingham,  MA  01 701  or 
fax  to  (508)  872-0618. 

□  Please  bill  me.  P.O.# _ 

□  I’ve  enclosed  a  check  for  $395. 

□  Please  charge  my  credit  card. 

Card  _ 

No. _ 

Exp.  Date _ 


Until  now  there  have  been  relatively  few  accounts  of  Internet  policy  benchmarks  and 
trends. That’s  what  makes  this  “best  practices”  resource  invaluable  to  anyone  who  must 
implement  a  practical  Internet  policy  or  enhance  one  already  in  place. This  report  was 
pre-released  and  beta  tested  by  CIOs  for  clarity  and  completeness.The  result  is  a 
reference  tool  that  you  can  implement  within  days  of  reviewing.  As  a  value-added 
bonus,  a  sample  memo  and  sample  policy  guidelines  have  been  appended  to  the  report. 

Save  $200.  As  a  special  offer  to  CIO  and  WebMaster  readers,  you  are  invited  to 
purchase  “Maximizing  The  Internet:  Policies,  Procedures  &  Best  Practices”  for  $395. 

This  is  a  savings  of  $200  off  the  regular  price. 


“MAXIMIZING  THE  INTERNET:  POLICIES,  PROCEDURES  &  BEST 
PRACTICES”  EXPLORES... 


What  kinds  of  companies  have  implemented  corporate  Internet  policies  and 
why?  What  do  such  policies  cover?  How  are  they  enforced? 

Who  is  responsible  for  setting  and  enforcing  policy?  What  are  the  challenges 
facing  companies  that  implement  Internet  policies?  How  are  such  policies 
communicated? 

Who  is  responsible  for  designing,  developing,  and  managing  corporate  Web 
sites?  How  are  companies  currently  using  their  Web  sites? 

How  does  annual  revenue  and  size  of  company  affect  Internet  policy  making  and 
procedures?  Are  different  industries  doing  different  things? 

Is  monitoring  effective?  What  sanctions  have  been  imposed  for 
improper  use  of  the  Internet? 


Maximizing  the  Internet:  Policies,  Procedures  &  Best  Practices 
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BEING  THERE 

^hat  with  online  trade  shows,  virtual  cities 
and  such,  there’s  less  and  less  reason  to  walk 
out  the  door  every  morning.  But  even  people 
who  are  too  well  adjusted  to  substitute  a  vir¬ 
tual  world  for  the  real  one  should  appre¬ 
ciate  Be  Here  Corp.’s  goal,  which  is  to 
make  Web  environments  as  lifelike 
as  possible. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  company’s 
technology  is  a  lens  system — usable  with 
standard  35  mm  cameras — that  helps  create  seamless  360- 
degree  photographs  of  any  space.  Images  take  only  a  few 
minutes  to  set  up  and  shoot,  and  they  can  then  be  pro¬ 
cessed  and  converted  into  an  electronic  format  for  the 
Web.  Linked  images  create  the  sensation  of  traveling  from 
one  space  to  another,  and,  unlike  with  conventional  still 
or  video  images,  users  have  full  control  over  what  they  see. 

Be  Here  images  can  be  read  with  any  standard  Web 
browser  using  virtual  reality  plug-ins.  The  company  is 


BOLTS  OUT  OF  THE  BLUE 

So  how  easy  is  Web  application  development?  We'll  tell 
you  how  easy,  says  IBM  Corp.:  If  you  can  drag  and  you 
can  drop,  then  you  can  do  it. 

Big  Blue's  DataBolts,  which  will  be  available  as  Java 
Beans  or  Microsoft  Corp.  ActiveX  components,  can  be 
dragged  as  icons  from  a  palette  and  dropped  anywhere 
on  a  site.  They  address  a  number  of  commerce  and  con¬ 
tent  tasks;  for  example,  the  Query  &  Retrieval  DataBolt 
can  be  used  to  search  both  public  and  private  databases 
over  the  Internet,  intranets  and  extranets.  (It  also 
brings  in  content  from  other  sites  whose  owners  wish  to 
make  it  available,  thus  preventing  your  visitors  from 
becoming  someone  else's.)  The  Cryptolope  DataBolt, 
meanwhile,  lets  content  creators  encrypt  their  digital 
wares  for  secure  distribution  over  the  Net  and  also 
provides  a  way  for  intellectual  property  owners  to 
\  |  f  get  paid. 

Other  DataBolts  include  the 
Profiler,  which  allows  site  own¬ 
ers  to  deliver  content  based  on 
visitors'  profiles,  and  the  News- 
Ticker,  which  provides  scrolling, 
real-time  news.  Check  them  out  at 
www.infomarket. ibm.com  or  call 
703  205-6000. 
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licensing  its 
image-processing 
software  to  ver¬ 
tical-market 
service  provid¬ 
ers  and  recently 
began  selling 
its  still-photo¬ 
graphy  image  lens. 
Sites  using  the  product 
include  The  San  Francisco  Traveler  (www.citytraveler.com) 
and  Builder  Online  (www.builderonline.com).  See  www. 
behere.com  or  call  408  399-1905. 


SAFE  PASSAGE 

It’s  been  two  years  since 
Portland  Software  Inc. 
introduced  ZipLock,  a 
technology  that  al¬ 
lows  owners  of 
digital  content 
to  sell  and  dis¬ 
tribute  their 
wares  over  the 
Net.  Now  Port¬ 
land  has  teamed 
with  Oracle  Corp.  to  offer 
two  application  server 
cartridges  for  Oracle’s  Net¬ 
work  Computing  Architec¬ 
ture.  Running  as  a  cart¬ 
ridge  on  NCA,  ZipLock 
will  be  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  other  cartridges, 
such  as  those  from  Cyber- 
Cash  Inc.  and  Taxware 
International  Inc.,  to 
provide  end-to-end  elec¬ 
tronic  transactions. 

Consumers  begin  by 
downloading  a  digital 
product  (software,  infor¬ 
mation,  entertainment, 
etc.)  contained  in  a  Zip- 
Lock  “cyberpackage”  from 
a  vendor’s  Web  site  to  their 
hard  drives.  ZipLock  scans 


the  drive  for  memory  space 
and  then  prompts  the  buy¬ 
er  for  credit  card  and  regis¬ 
tration  information, 
which  is  encrypt¬ 
ed  and  delivered 
over  the  Internet 
to  the  ZipLock 
server.  The  prod¬ 
uct  then  strips 
non-transaction- 
related  information  into  an 
Oracle  database  for  report 
generation  and  forwards 
credit  card  information  to 
a  back-end  payment 
processing  gateway,  such 
as  CyberCash,  for  autho¬ 
rization  and  verification. 
Once  the  transaction  is 
approved,  ZipLock  for¬ 
wards  a  decryption  key 
to  the  buyer’s  computer, 
which  removes  the  wrapper 
and  launches  an  install 
program.  An  Oracle 
Universal  Server  records 
all  data  generated  during 
the  transaction. 

You’ll  find  Portland  at 
www.portsoft.com  or  at 
503  220-2300. 


Continued  on  Page  62 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOHN  CLARKE 


(AD-WM049710) 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


A  P  E  R  T  U  S® 

Apertus  Technologies  Incorporated 
7275  Flying  Cloud  Drive 
Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344-9611 


. II...II..I.II 


Its  now  called  opportunity  Because  the 
enterprise  that  offers  access  to  mission  critical 
information  from  anywhere,  to  almost  anyone, 
is  no  longer  breaking  the  rules.  It's  making  them. 

A  Enterprise/Connect  is  the  first  completely 
Web-based  solution  for  integrating,  thousands 
of  Internet/intranet  users  with  your  mainframes 
and  AS/ 400s  And  Enterprise/Access 
securely  integrates  your  Web  servers  with 
legacy  applications.  Intrigued?  Visit 
www.apertus.com  or  call  800-793-3509, 

IT'S  ft  BRAVE  NEW  EN1  RPRIIE 


Enter  Our  Web  @  www.webmaster.com 
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Enable  users  to  access 


So,  you  think  you  know  what  a  webmaster  does?  Prove  it.  Use  the  attached 
ENTRY  FORM  to  list  three  "webmasters"  who  were  featured  in  the  February, 
March  and  April  issues  of  WebMaster  Magazine  —  ONE  from  February, 

ONE  from  March  AND  ONE  from  April.  After  you  receive  the  April  issue  of 
WebMaster,  mail  back  the  completed  ENTRY  FORM.  If  the  ENTRY  FORM 
has  been  removed,  please  contact  Karen  Fogerty  at  fogerty@cio.com  or 
your  regional  sales  representative  and  we'll  send  one  right  out  to  you. 

Hint  1: 

Webmasters  don't  necessarily  have  the  title  "webmaster." 

Hint  2: 

Anyone  featured  in  the  issue  probably  functions  as  a  "webmaster." 

Hint  3: 

Cheating  allowed!  You  can  call  your  regional  sales  rep  or  Karen  Fogerty  at 
508-935-4091  if  you  want  to  ensure  you're  providing  the  right  answers. 

Happy  hunting! 


*The  prize  is  a  $4,500  travel  voucher  from  American  Express  Travel  that  can  be  applied  to  any 

worldwide  destination  of  your  choice. 


1 1 1 1 1 1 II I . II I  ill  i  ill  ill  nl  n  1 1  ml  i  ill 


"Every  day  we  find  ourselves 
facing  new  issues  and  asking 
new  questions.  WebMaster 
provides  the  answers  we  need 
to  do  our  job  effectively." 


Kathryn  Creech 
Vice  President  of  Hearst 
New  Media  Technology  and 
General  Manager  of  HomeArts 


Webmaster?” 


“What  IS  A 

SWEEPSTAKES  ENTRY  FORM 

FOR  FEBRUARY  •  MARCH  •  APRIL 


Read  through  the  articles  in 
WebMaster  Magazine  and  list 
three  "webmasters"  who 
were  featured  in  the  February, 
March  and  April  issues  of 
WebMaster  Magazine  — 

ONE  from  February,  ONE 
from  March  AND  ONE  from 
April.  After  you  receive  the 
April  issue  of  WebMaster, 
mail  back  the  completed 
ENTRY  FORM.  Keep  in  mind 
that  webmasters  don't  neces¬ 
sarily  have  the  title  "webmas¬ 
ter."  If  you  need  a  little  help, 
feel  free  to  contact  your 
WebMaster  regional  sales 
representative  —  they're  very 
knowledgeable  about  reach¬ 
ing  your  target  audience! 


1.  February  Webmaster 

Name _ 

Title  _ 

Organization _ 

2.  March  Webmaster 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Organization _ 

3.  April  Webmaster 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Organization _ 


Your  Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City  _ ; _ State  _ Zip 

Telephone _ 

Email  _ 

URL _ 


Webmaster’s 

“What  is  A  webmaster?”  Sweepstakes 

Official  Rules  •  No  Purchase  Necessary  To  Enter  or  Win  •  All  Prizes  Guaranteed  to  be  Awarded 


1 .  On  an  official  entry  form,  hand  print  your  name, 
title,  company  name,  company  address,  and  business 
phone  number  and  list  three  “webmasters,'’  their  titles 
and  organization  that  appear  in  the  February,  March 
and  April  issues  ot  WebMaster  Magazine.  You  may 
obtain  a  free  copy  of  the  magazine  and  an  official  entry 
form  with  rules  either  by  writing  to:  CIO 
Communications,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0. 
Box  9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208  or  by  calling 
(508)  935-4091  or  emailing  fogerty@cio.com.  Only 
one  copy  of  each  issue  per  individual  or  household  is 
allowed.  Sweepstakes  begins  1/1/97. 

2.  Each  entry  must  be  mailed  to:  WebMaster 
Sweepstakes,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.0.  Box 
9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9208.  Mechanically 
reproduced  entries  or  magazine  requests  will  not  be 
accepted.  All  entries  for  the  February/March/April 
Sweepstakes  must  be  received  by  May  1, 1997.  Only 
entries  arriving  by  US  First  Class  Mail  are  eligible.  CIO 
Communications  is  not  responsible  for  postal  delays, 
losses  or  damages,  or  for  printing  or  other  errors.  All 
entries  and  requests  become  the  property  of  CIO 
Communications  and  will  not  be  returned. 

3.  There  will  be  a  drawing  on  May  7, 1997  for  the 
February/March/April  Sweepstakes.  One  Grand  Prize 
consists  of  a  $4,500  Travel  Voucher  from  Thomas 
Cook  Travel.  Travel  must  be  completed  by  August  31, 
1998. 

4.  Winners  of  the  February/March/April  Sweepstakes 
drawing  will  be  selected,  from  among  correctly 
answered  entries,  in  a  random  drawing.  Odds  of  win¬ 
ning  are  dependent  upon  the  number  of  correct 
entries  received.  The  winner  will  be  notified  by  mail 
immediately  following  the  drawing.  Prizes  are  non- 
transferable  and  no  substitutions  or  cash  equivalents 
are  allowed. 

5.  All  entrants  must  release  CIO  Communications,  Inc., 
and  its  parent  company,  affiliates,  subsidiaries,  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  promotion  agencies  and  all  others 
associated  with  the  development  and  execution  of  this 


sweepstakes  from  any  and  all  liability  for  damages, 
losses  or  injury  resulting  from  acceptance  of  any  prize. 
Sponsor  reserves  the  right  to  substitute  a  prize  of 
equal  or  greater  value.  All  federal,  state  and  local 
taxes,  gratuities,  insurance,  travel  documentation,  inci¬ 
dentals  and  expenses  not  specifically  stated  in  the 
prize  description,  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  winners.  Winners  will  be  required  to  verify 
address  and  execute  an  affidavit  of  eligibility  and  liabil¬ 
ity  release  within  14  days  of  notification  attempt. 

Failure  to  execute  any  requested  documents  within 
such  14  day  period  will  result  in  forfeiture  of  prize  and 
an  alternate  winner  will  be  selected.  Travel  compan¬ 
ions  of  trip  winners  must  be  over  18  years  of  age  and 
will  be  required  to  provide  proof  of  age  and  execute  a 
liability  release.  No  responsibility  is  assumed  for  lost, 
misdirected,  illegible,  mutilated,  postage  due  or  late 
entries  by  mail.  Entry  (and  acceptance  of  prize)  consti¬ 
tutes  permission  to  use  winner’s  name  and  likeness 
for  publicity  and  advertising  purposes  without  further 
compensation.  Trips  subject  to  availability  and  confir¬ 
mation  of  reservations  must  be  made  by  August  1 , 
1998.  Certain  travel  restrictions  and  seasonal  limita¬ 
tions  may  apply. 

6.  Sweepstakes  open  only  to  advertising  agency  and 
corporate  personnel  who  are  responsible  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  magazine  advertising  space  who  are  resi¬ 
dents  in  and  of  the  continental  U.S.  and  1 8  years  of 
age  or  older  as  of  2/1/97.  Employees  and  their  families 
of  CIO  Communications,  Inc,,  its  parent  company, 
affiliates,  subsidiaries,  advertising  and  promotion 
agencies  are  ineligible.  This  offer  is  void  where  prohib¬ 
ited  or  restricted  by  law,  and  subject  to  all  federal, 
state  and  local  laws  and  regulations. 

7.  For  the  name  of  the  winners,  send  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  to:  CIO  Communications,  Inc., 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  What  Is  A  Webmaster 
Sweepstakes,  P.0.  Box  9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9208  by  July  1, 1997.  Washington  residents  need  not 
affix  return  postage. 


WebMaster  1997  Editorial  Calendar 


Issue 

Date 

Advertising 
Closing  Date 

Features 

Bonus  Distribution 

Jan 

December  9 

•  Application  Development  on  the  Web 

•  Intranet  Profile 

•  Distributed  Authoring 

ComNet,  Feb  4-6 

Internet  Expo,  Feb  18-20 

Feb 

January  13 

•  Department  of  (Electronic)  Commerce:  The  Utilities  Industry 

•  Approaches  to  Web  Site  Management 

•  Designing  Your  Intraface 

Spring  Internet  World, 

March  12-14 

Mar 

February  7 

•  Field  Report:  Authentication 

•  The  Region  Wide  Web 

•  Customer  Self-Service 

CIO  Perspectives,  March  23  -  26 

ICE,  April  9-11 

Apr 

March  12 

•  Function  Keys:  Engineering 

•  Web  ROI 

•  Security  Tradeoffs 

Networld/lnterop,  May  6-8 

May 

April  1 1 

•  Integrating  Your  Internet  and  intranet 

•  The  Mobile  Mosaic 

•  Making  Outsourcing  Succeed 

WebMaster  Perspectives, 

May  18  -  21 

PC  Expo,  June  17-19 

June 

May  12 

•  Field  Report:  Data  Mining 

•  Collaboration  on  the  Web 

•  Intranet  Profile 

July 

June  1 1 

•  Special  Issue:  The  Web  Infrastructure 

•  Integrating  Web  and  Legacy  Systems 

•  Planning  the  Future  Web 

Internet  Expo,  August  13-14 

(Harvey  Study  Issue) 

•  The  Human  Infrastructure 

Aug 

July  15 

•  Special  Issue:  The  WebMaster  50/50: 

Defining  Web-Enabled  Business  Excellence 

•  50  World-Class  intranet  Sites 

•  50  World-Class  Internet  Sites 

ICE,  September  9-11 

Sept 

August  1 1 

•  Schooling  on  the  Internet 

•  The  Database  Derby 

•  Managing  Employee  Web  Use 

Networld/lnterop,  October  8-10 

CIO  Perspectives,  October  13-15 

Oct 

September  1 1 

•  The  New  Librarians 

•  EDI  Update 

•  Leveraging  Communities  for  Business 

Nov 

October  10 

•  Health  Care  Goes  Online 

•  Intranet  Profile 

•  Function  Keys:  Sales  Support 

WebMaster  Perspectives, 
December  7-10 

Dec 

November  1 1 

•  Five  Uneasy  Pieces:  The  Web  Debunked 

•  Department  of  (Electronic)  Commerce:  Financial  Services 

(Harvey  Study  Issue) 

•  Field  Report:  Telephony 

For  more  information  on  WebMaster  advertising  and  marketing  opportunities  contact: 

Michael  J.  Masters  Jeffrey  Melnick  James  Barrett 

Senior  Vice  President,  Sales  WebMaster  Product  Champion,  East  WebMaster  Product  Champion,  West 

201-244-5510  •  masters@cio.com  508-935-4280  •  jmelnick@cio.com  415-693-1995  •  jbarrett@cio.com 


CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701  •  508-872-0080  •  http://www.cio.com 


